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Macadam and asphalt—dependable road- 
building materials—are products of coal tar. 





Automobile manufacture needs coal every step 
of the way—close to 30 million tons a year. 
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It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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Coal “chemistry” gives us plastics, as well as —_- Food for the nation’s larder begins when coal 
is used to make farm machinery. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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White-hot coke, vital ingredient of iron and 
steel, is coal baked in an oven. 


LEATHER 





We even “walk” on coal—for leather manufac- 
ture takes almost 1 million tons of coal yearly. 





Even if you never buy a single 
lump of coal, you probably 
“used” your share this week— 
about 127 pounds! 

That’s because everyone uses 
coal—every day of the year. Your 
clothing is made of textiles, 
which depend upon coal 
throughout every step of manu- 
facture. Chances are your food, 
whether canned or fresh, is proc- 
essed and transported by coal 
power. Electricity to light home 
and school, steel for automobiles 
and busses, paper, drugs, dairy 
products, aluminum—all these 
things and many more depend 
on coal for low-cost heat, power 
and electricity. 

This year, Americans will use 
about 500,000,000 tons of coal— 
about 6,600 pounds for every 
man, woman and child in the 
country. And it’s good to know 
that America is blessed with vir- 
tually unlimited reserves of coal 
—the country’s most dependable 
and plentiful source of power. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. TT 
Seuthern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me my free copy of 


“A Down-tTo-EartH PicrurEe or Coat.” 
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Because America’s students 
get 
more 
out 
Tn 
EBFilms . . . 

America’s teachers have 

more confidence in them 











One thing you can always be 
sure about EBFilms regardless of 
title: Each is an authentic teaching 
tool covering an important subject 
area. Why? Because making authen- 
tic teaching tools has been the job 
of EBFilms for more than 20 years. 
And into every EBFilm throughout 
these years has gone painstaking re- 
search and careful planning of 
teaching concepts which teachers 
know they can take for granted. 
Teachers expect EBFilms to get right 
down into the curriculum . . . to cor- 
relate with their courses of study. 
They know by experience they will 
help them do a better teaching job 
in every subject. Little wonder that 
teachers throughout the world have 
complete confidence in EBFilms. 
Little wonder, too, that more than 
70% of the films in use in America’s 
classrooms today are Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 





WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 
EBFilms cover every interest area. 
Ask for a complete list of EBFilms 
on any subject from your local 
EBF representative, or write 
EBFilms, Wilmette. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


Your Local EBF Representative 


CARL BROCKETT 
Box 1026 Nashville, Tenn. 
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NCE in a great while you run across 
something you just can’t help being 
impressed by. You can tell yourself it’s 
nothing, that you must be in a sentimental 
mood, that it is the position of the sun— 
you can tell yourself a thousand things to 
maintain the fiction that you are untouch- 
able and cynical. And then it happens 
again and you know your arguments were 
vain. 

Such a thing happened to us in Johnson 
City last month. We were awakened by 
the sound of a bugle, we flew to the win- 
dow and threw up the sash, and we saw 
the flag slowly being raised in front of the 
high school. That in itself was surprising 
enough but then we happened to glance 
down the street by the hotel. To our 
astonishment, not one person was ignoring 
that ceremony on the school campus. From 
the policeman on the corner to the bell- 
hop carrying a bag to a car across the 
street, everyone on the sidewalks had 
stopped and was watching the boys on 
top of the hill. And not a car horn sounded 
until the flag was resting at the top of the 
pole and the bugle call had ceased. 

Just an accident? Just the beginning of 
school? Maybe. That’s what we told our- 
selves, too, and we made it a point to be 
around when it was time to take Old 
Glory down. And the same thing hap- 
pened again! Dozens of youngsters were 
on the long way down the hill—and every 
one of them stopped to pay tribute to the 
flag. The townspeople observed the same 
ritual. We went away from there with a 
conclusion and, at the risk of sounding like 
a paper-backed novel, we will admit it 
was with a lump in our throat, too. 

We talk about the threat of this ism or 
that ism. We talk about an effort to 
counter-indoctrinate. We talk and talk! 
How much better than a sermon about 
citizenship is a simple ceremony like the 
one we saw to remind our youngsters con- 
stantly of their heritage of America. Yes, 
and to remind those who need it worse 
than the youngsters do—those grown-ups 
who have grown cynical and calloused as 
they have seen the faults of democracy 
and have forgotten many of its blessings. 
We wish someone could assure us that, on 
every school campus in the state, the same 
respect is paid to the flag every day. 


INTER is icumen in—and before 

you read this, the frost will have 
been on the pumpkin and such stuff. You 
will be talking about your favorite football 
team’s current record instead of last year’s. 
Speaking of football reminds us that there 
is an unsettled question in our minds con- 
cerning that sport. Recently, we have 
seen football uniforms on children barely 
out of knee pants. Their cheer leaders 


surely must sometimes lapse into baby- 
talk. But they get out there and fight for 
the old school (the fifth and sixth grade, 
that is) with all the vim and vigor that 
Lee Nally had for Vanderbilt. 

We recognize the value of teaching 
those babies the value of good sportsman- 
ship. We are proud, too, of their strong 
bodies and their ready willingness to carry 
that ball and make that touchdown! We 
wonder, though, how many of them go 
through a game or a series of games with- 
out injury either to body or emotions. We 
are trying to maintain an open mind, but 
we haven’t heard much discussion. Is it a 
good thing or isn’t it? We have seen older 
boys than they before a game—and after 
it, too, when they were ready to weep 
because one little error had cost old 
Podunk High a victory. We just wonder. 


OU have been most kind with your 
oy dan about the appearance of 
THe TENNESSEE TEACHER for the last two 
months. We are immensely gratified. You 
will find some of your comments printed 
toward the end of the magazine. One 
point still bothers us, though. Now we 
know you have looked at the book. Have 
you read it? Few of our writing readers 
commented on content. That, to our 
mind, is more important than appearance. 

You presidents and secretaries, super- 
visors and superintendents, will remember 
that during our fall meetings, we left 
questionnaires with you concerning the 
TzacHER. One day soon, perhaps in time 
for reporting in the December issue, we 
are going to study your answers and come 
up with a conclusion or so about what 
you want to see in your journal. Then we 
shall get to work to give it to you. Watch 
for our own Galluping poll. 
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American Universal Desk No. 434 


Embodies the results of years of scientific research. 
Comfortable cradleform seat swivels 45° either way, 
has deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail. 
Rounded one-piece steel book-box is roomy and 
sanitary. Both seat and desk adjustable in height. 





Universal Table with Envoy Chairs No. 368 


In the fine-furniture class at school budget prices. Variety of sizes 
for kindergarten, elementary and high-school classroom, office 
and library use. Strong, sturdy, and durably lacquered. 




















Here friendly co-operation 
conserves your time and effort! 


DEPEND ON US FOR THE BEST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Let our free catalog help you 
with all your school needs 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 

Furniture : 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards oh Supplies 
Maps and Glo 4 
Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 


Let our years of experience and our 
friendly, co-operative staff take a 
load off your busy shoulders! Hun- 
dreds of hard-working, efficient 
teachers are doing just that—by cen- 
tralizing their purchases of school 
furniture and supplies here. 

Thorough knowledge of your 
problems, and large stocks of top- 
quality equipment and supplies, 
enable us to provide prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. 


Write today for valuable 
FREE CATALOG! 

You will find our latest catalog a val- 
uable reference manual of all that is 
newest and best in school furni- 
ture, supplies, and equipment. A 
postal card will bring your free _ 
copy by return mail. 

FREE! Write today for the new tb 
illustrated booklet, ““The Case 


for the “Ten-Twenty’,”” with 
detailed reports by educators 
now using it! 
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NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
153 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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“TOOLS”...FOR BETTER TEACHING 
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Snsliuclor 1000 


BRAND NEW 


Inshiutler 


SERIES 


a new, optical system that is precision 
ground, polished and coated; 
anastigmat5 * f 3.5 Wocoted lens 


THE WORLD'S 
FINEST LIBRARY OF 
FILMSTRIPS 

AND COLOR SLIDES 


Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching 
material arranged by basic curriculum 
units and grade levels. Literature and 
Language Arts; Social Studies; 
Sciences; Mathematics; Health and 
Physical Education; Vocations; Fine 
Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 
etc.) Special filmstrips and slides 

for religious education. See your 
Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration 
and information. 


*3”, 4”, 7” or 9” lens may be ordered separately. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Parkway - Chicago 14, Illinois 
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QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 


Unrivalled tllumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen 
area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution 


Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
multidirectional blower 

Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt 
adjustment * Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating 
technique on all four models 

Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
interchange ° Safety switch * Rugged construction * Adapted for 
newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 
Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope) and Speed-i-o-slides 
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To Obtain Service 





On School Equipment and Supplies 


Please Contact 
A Company With Special School Consultants. 


Your needs can easily become our problem—Quick-easy an- 
swers to your school needs—Give us a chance to serve you with 
an interested, experienced school salesman. We want to merit 


your confidence. 
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You will find on page 9 in this issue a proclamation by 
Governor Browning concerning American Education 
Week. The date this year is November 5-11. The theme 
is Government Of, By, and For the People. This is a 
timely theme and all the people should be concerned 
with it, because there are those in the world who do not 
believe in this type of government and who would deny 
us the privilege of living under such a government. In 
observing American Education Week this year, we should 
emphasize the importance of education in maintaining 
our form of government and our way of life. 

Your editor and the TEA staff recently completed a 
series of meetings with school leaders over the state. 
After hearing discussions of how the school systems ob- 
serve American Education Week, we were convinced 
that a fine job is being done in Tennessee. All of the 
general activities suggested in the “Manual for American 
Education Week” are being used in one place or another. 
Almost all the school systems have planned open house 
and thousands of parents will visit in the schools during 
this week. 

It is good to have the parents visit the schools. They 
have much at stake and should know what is going on 
and should have a part in planning the work. If the 
parents are to visit during this week, plans should be 
made so that the visits will prove most beneficial both 
to them and to the children. 

There should be two objectives for the visits. All im- 
provements made in the past two or three years should 
be pointed out to the parents. Millions of dollars more 
are being spent on schools than ever before and the peo- 
ple have a right to know the improvements that are being 
made. Teachers have an obligation and an opportunity 
to point out these improvements. 

The second objective for the visits should be to call 
attention of the parents to the improvements which need 
to be made. This is an opportunity to get over to them 
the need for the five-point legislative program. Can you 
discuss this program? Do you know the five points? 
Can you justify each of them? Literature is available and 
should be distributed to those who visit your schools. 

We should engage in school public relations every 
week in the year, but November 5-11 is a week set aside 
for special emphasis, so let’s make the most of it. Make 
American Education Week, 1950, the best yet. Get in 
touch with the American Legion officials and the P. T. A. 
people and make final plans for a great observance. 


P. rofessionalizing 2a P. ropession 


For a number of years the legislative programs of the 
Tennessee Education Association have emphasized the 
need for financial assistance for the schools. Three of the 
five points of our present program also have to do with 
money. This is necessary because we must have suffi- 
cient funds to maintain the present minimum school 
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program in face of increases in the job to be done; to 
provide for greater increments in the salary schedule; 
and to take care of the needs of the institutions of higher 
learning. 

There are two points in the program, however, which 
represent an honest attempt on the part of our association 
to improve the profession, thus giving the children of the 
state better instruction by better teachers. These two 
points have to do with improving certification standards 
and with teacher tenure. 

Point three of the legislative program calls for “im- 
provement of certification standards as rapidly as the 
supply of trained teachers will permit.” A subcommittee 
appointed by President Hugh Waters has given a lot 
of thought to this point and has made the following 
recommendations as to the type of legislation which 
should be presented to the Legislature: 

1. The State Board of Education should be authorized, em- 
powered, and directed to set up, as soon as practicable after 
the passage of the Act, rules and regulations governing the 
issuance of all teachers’ certificates, and to administer said 
rules and regulations. 

2. Such rules and regulations should not be changed without 
giving a minimum notice of one year. 

3. The provisions of the contemplated act should make certain 
that it is not retroactive to the end that no certificate already 
issued will be affected. 

4. Persons beginning training prior to January 1, 1951, should be 
certified under laws, rules and regulations in effect at that 
date until September 1, 1953. 

5. No permanent professional certificate should be issued on 
less than four years of general and professional training 
beyond high school graduation. 

6. The State Board of Education should be given authority to 
appoint a Commission or Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education and Certification, with adequate lay representation, 
to make a continuous study of problems involved and to 
advise with it in determining its rules and regulations. 

It is important that every teacher understand that this 
proposed legislation would in no way interfere with any 
certificate now in effect, but would apply only to new 
certificates granted in the future. The proposal that no 
permanent professional certificates be issued on less than 
four years of college would not prevent the State Board 
of Education from issuing temporary certificates on two 
years of college training, but there is no longer any justi- 
fication for issuing permanent professional certificates 
for teachers in elementary schools on two years of college 
work while four years of college are required for such a 
certificate to teach in the high school. 

The committee on teacher tenure has proposed nine 
objectives to be sought through legislation. The first 
two of these are fundamental and contain the real reasons 
for a tenure law. These two objectives are: ; 

1. Happier and better taught children, as a result of 
relieving teachers of worry, anxiety and fear of un- 
reasonable dismissal. 

2. Better taught children as a result of establishing 
definite, orderly, legal procedures for dismissing 
unsatisfactory teachers. 

(Continued on next page) 








These statements are clear and easily understood. 
The first one proposes that the teacher who is doing 
satisfactory work be free of worry about dismissal with- 
out just cause. This will insure better teachers and thus 
better taught children. There is no attempt here to 
perpetuate any inefficient teacher in her job but simply 
to provide that a teacher be told why she is to be dis- 
missed and give her the privilege of presenting her side 
of the case. This is only fair and right. 

Point two proposes that a tenure law provide a way 
for dismissing unsatisfactory teachers. No board of 
education should have to retain a teacher in any position 
who is not doing a good job for the children or one whose 
usefulness to a community has ended. The right kind 
of a tenure law will take pressure off the school boards 
and make it possible for them to provide the most effi- 
cient teachers available. 

In proposing a tenure law, the TEA has no desire to 
protect a poor teacher or perpetuate inefficiency. It is to 
our advantage to rid the profession of poor teachers, 
but it is our duty to try to protect the good teacher, not 
only for the benefit of the teacher, but also for the good 
of the children we serve. 

If we are to have highest certification standards and 
a sound tenure law; if we are to make good on our claim 
that these two proposals represent an attempt on the 
part of all of us to improve our profession without cost 
to the taxpayers, then every teacher must understand 
the proposals and do his or her part to convince the 
public and the members of the Legislature that legisla- 
tion making these things possible is desirable. 


Will you do your part? 


Why Support P, ropessional 


O,ganizations 7? 


This is the time of year when teachers think of paying 
dues to their professional organizations—local, state, and 
national. There was a time when membership was a 
problem in Tennessee, but not so any more. Last year 
20,600 teachers joined the TEA—the largest number in 
the history of the organization. The 19,820 NEA mem- 
bers also set a new mark for Tennessee. 


A strong, active local association is a “must” for every 
teacher group. Such associations are necessary not only 
to provide effective units in the state organization, but 
also to afford an avenue for concerted action of teachers 
toward the solution of local problems. To the extent that 
all teachers take an active part in the work of the local 
association, just to that extent will the association serve 
the needs of the teachers. 

Membership of all teachers in the state association is 
desirable not only for financial support, but also for the 
prestige which comes to the association because of a 
large membership. As the state association needs all the 
teachers, so do the teachers need the association. Since 
much of the action for better schools must take place on 
the state level, every teacher should take it on himself to 
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see that the state association continues to be strong and 
active. 

As the state association represents the profession on 
the state level, so does the National Education Associa- 
tion represent the profession on the national level. The 
NEA is working constantly to improve the profession and 
much progress has been made. Every improvement 
that is made helps the teachers in Tennessee, and the 
NEA deserves the support of our teachers. Last year 
ninety-six per cent of our teachers joined the NEA. When 
ninety-six per cent of the teachers of the United States 
join the NEA, then the national organization will enjoy 
power and prestige which it has not yet known. 

A United profession—local, state, national—that is the 
hope for the future of our profession; the hope for better 
things for the boys and girls of Tennessee and the nation. 
The realization of this goal means work on the part of 
every teacher and it costs money. However, money 
spent for professional dues is money well spent. The 
1950-51 NEA Handbook has this to say about profes- 
sional dues: 

“Financial contributions to membership must often 
be made at a sacrifice that will come into competition 
with hats and shoes and picture shows and family 
needs, but no money which we will ever spend will 
yield larger returns to ourselves and to others than 
that which we put into the improvement of the 
profession.” 


YE Al po a 


Sometime in the not too distant past, Wilson New was 
named NEA Director for Tennessee. At that time there 
was not too much interest in the NEA, and the member- 
ship was nothing to brag about. Wilson worked quietly 
and patiently and, with fine cooperation on the part of 
all of you, brought our membership up to be fifth highest 
of any state before he resigned. 

Wilson felt that he must resign because of the in- 
creased duties and responsibilities thrust upon him by 
his elevation to the superintendency of the Knoxville 
schools. He deserved this promotion and those who know 
him are happy about it. We regret to loose him as NEA 
Director, and we shall continue to count on his help and 
advice. 

We are fortunate to have for our new NEA Director 
the man who was the best president the NEA ever had. 
(Maybe your editor is prejudiced.) Andy Holt knows 
Tennessee and he knows the NEA. He will serve us well 
and under his direction Tennessee will continue to move 
forward in the NEA. 


i © Offcials 


The deadline for electing your delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly is approaching. They should be 
chosen in time to allow them to become familiar with 
the problems facing the Association, and to discover how 
the local association feels about those problems. 
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The STATE OF TENNESSEE 
and e 
ent 
the PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 
‘ear ; 
hen 
ates 
ys WHEREAS, government of, by, and for the people is accepted as 
the the American form of government; and 
tter 
ion. WHEREAS, education of all the people is essential to the con- 
a tinuation of this form of government; and 
res: WHEREAS, American Education Week this year is planned to 
emphasize the part schools play in developing and maintaining this 
n form of government; and 
mn 
ly WHEREAS, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
ll Tennessee Department of the American Legion, the State Department 
a of Education, and the Tennessee Education Association are planning 
for the participation of the citizens of the state in the observance of 
this week, 
NOW, THEREFORE, I, Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennes- 
see, do proclaim the week of November 5-11 as American Education 
was Week, and do urge that all parents and tax-payers become better 
here acquainted with their schools and that they give such assistance as 
a is desirable to the school officials and teachers so that our public 
t of schools may render the best training possible to the young citizens 
hest who will continue the American form of government and the Amer- 
ican way of life. 
. in- 
i by 
_ IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF I 
now 
NEA have hereunto set my hand and 
and caused the Great Seal of the State of 
Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville 
ak this the first day of October, 1950 
10WS i y 
well 
nove ty ber ; 
Governor 
By the Governor: 
James H. CumMMIncs 
epre- Secretary of State 
d be 
with 
how 
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Humanity Need Not Abdicate 


ISDOM and beauty are the 

twin arches of that invisible 
bridge which leads from the indi- 
vidual conscience—ever rebellious 
against its destiny—to man’s collec- 
tive conscience, ever in search of 
general progress. Dante in his Divine 
Comedy confirms it for us: for free 
men the longing for the lost father- 
land is but the aspiration to another 
fatherland that may always be won 
—humanity itself. 

We are not so arrogant as to 
conceive UNESCO’s mission as a 
substitute for the original creative 
mission of educators, artists, poets, 
and scholars. Our Organization does 
not so mistake its role. We know 
that to seek to impose uniformity 
on the infinitely diverse and spon- 
taneous life of culture would be 
illusory. If UNESCO should attempt 
to sap the originality and individ- 
uality of the different national cul- 
tures, it would be unfaithful to its 
very origin, born as our Organization 
was of a free covenant in which the 
representatives of the Government 
strove to speak on behalf of the 
peoples. The reason for our exist- 
ence is not to create what none can 
create by order, by rules and laws. 
The clear intent is rather to serve 
the creative minds among mankind 
by putting them in more direct rela- 
tion with the problems of the masses, 
and at the same time to serve those 
masses, who, in the longing of their 
unsatisfied needs, aspire toward edu- 
cation, and through it toward free- 
dom. 

Thus, in clearly recognizing our 
limitation, we become the better 
aware of our ambitions. There is 
no UNESCO science, no UNESCO 
art, no UNESCO philosophy. But 
there are many dark places among 
men; to light up these places requires 
a joint effort on the part of all the 
different countries: a faith which no 
individual State can furnish, a truth 
of which no State is the sole reposi- 
tory, a wisdom and knowledge which 
no one single State possesses. 
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JAIME TORRES BODET 


Director—General of Unesco 


Our greatness will lie in serving. 
But how? What can fifty-six as- 
sembled countries do to strengthen 
peace by means of education, sci- 
ence, and culture? What more can 
they do, some will ask, than they 
were doing before they joined 
UNESCO? 

I cannot accept such a sceptical 
attitude. Fifty-six countries working 
together in pursuit of so lofty an 
ideal can together do infinitely more 
than each in isolation, within its own 
boundaries and by its own unaided 
means. 

First of all, countries working to- 
gether in this manner can regularly 
exchange information, and can agree 
simultaneously to take the most 
effective measures to surmount or 
remove obstacles to the free flow 
of culture. 

Again, they can study and try out 
together the various modern means 
of helping men to participate ac- 
tively in the progress of the inter- 
national community. They can 
undertake together to further all 


This poster by a boy in India was entered 
in UNESCO’s competition for school chil- 
dren in its member states 





steps which may help educators to 
form citizens conscious of their 
rights and yet equally conscious of 
their duties toward their fellow-men 
of every nation, language, race, and 
religion. 

Above all, they can infuse a spirit 
of justice and concord in their do- 
mestic and foreign policies, so that 
there may prevail between peoples 
and governments that atmosphere 
of mutual confidence which is es- 
sential for peace. Such an atmos- 
phere is indispensable for the 
success of UNESCO’s mission also. 
Only in a world free from the 
continual threat of war can culture, 
science, and education bear their 
finest fruits. 


Fear Can Corrupt Education 


Fear can corrupt the very aim 
and essence of education and of 
research. It can distort them entirely 
to meet the demands of another war. 
It can transform these factors of 
peace into instruments of hate and 
destruction. It is thus of the most 
fundamental importance that gov- 
ernments should do everything that 
lies within their powers, to fight 
against the obsession of war, to act 
as members of UNESCO not only 
when they speak at UNESCO, but 
also and still more when, outside 
the Organization, they are making 
decisions with regard to all those 
questions which may affect our aims 
and ideals. 

These are some of the things which 
fifty-six countries cannot undertake 
separately but which, working to- 
gether, they could achieve. 

This would be a great achieve- 
ment. Yet it would not be enough. 
If, for instance, education does not 
provide equality of prospects to all 
men and women—the same men and 
women who, on the -political plane 
guarantee collective security with 
their lives—then collective security 
will rest upon bases which are funda- 
mentally unjust, and therefore un- 
stable and precarious. So that all 
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“The difficulties of the present hour should strengthen 
our resolve,”’ says Dr. Torres Bodet. ‘Humanity can con- 
tinue its onward march toward a fellowship of free men.” 


countries may provide this equality, 
there exists a sacred duty of recip- 
rocal help, on some aspects of which 
UNESCO has already made a be- 
ginning. 

According to our Charter, we are 
an institution whose guiding purpose 
it is to ensure peace by means of 
international understanding, and to 
help to promote that international 
understanding by means of educa- 
tion, science, and culture. These 
are our ultimate aims. Nothing that 
we undertake must deflect us from 
them. None the less, if we would 
not have UNESCO founder in 
empty phrases, we must admit that 
peace will not be won by us alone. 


Unity with Diversity 

Our authority is only of a moral 
character. It cannot by itself pro- 
duce the political and economic de- 
cisions which could limit armaments 
and halt preparations for war. The 
path which is set for us is assuredly 
long and hard. 

Far from discouraging us, the diffi- 
culties of the present hour should 
rather strengthen our resolve. Are 
not freedom of the individual, and 
respect for the dignity of man, the 
very bases for the system set up by 
the United Nations? Without the 
support of the common will of all 
the peoples of the world, peace 
would be no more than a truce, 
under constant threat of new con- 
flagrations. 

I said, “the peoples of the world,” 
and I want to make it clear that I 
mean all the peoples of the world 
without distinction of ideological 
tendency or party. 

An organization dedicated to edu- 
cation, science, and culture cannot 
attain the kind of universality es- 
sential to it merely by increasing 
the number of its member states. The 
universality of the human spirit is 
not a matter of arithmetic but con- 
sists essentially in unity with diver- 
sity of opinions, systems, and points 
of view. Without that diversity UNE- 
SCO will not be universal, and unless 
in fact it does seek to be universal 
I can see no significance in it. 

Our work, then does not lie in 
the domain where diplomats erect 
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the legal groundwork of peace. Our 
work is less spectacular. We are deal- 
ing with the very stuff of culture. 
Yet, will culture ever be separable 
from the political and social circum- 
stances which condition it? For us 
peace is not something taken for 
granted, international understanding 
is not a postulate. On the contrary, 
we regard both one and the other as 
the result of a series of efforts which 
must be combined and harmonized, 
so as to satisfy the longing for justice 
which burns in man. 

The time has come to redouble 
our endeavors to embark resolutely 
upon constructive work. The state 
of growth reached by the Organiza- 
tion, the experience it has acquired, 
the documentation it has assembled, 
and the surveys it has carried out, 
added to the network of nongovern- 
mental international organizations 
which collaborate with us, place 


UNESCO now and henceforward in 
a position to undertake tasks on a 
scale beyond that of the advice, the 
suggestions, the token services to 
which it has hitherto been confined. 





Not Formulae but 
Achievements 


I mean tasks which, in a given field 
and for a particular area, would 
involve a transformation of existing 
conditions. Shall we forever be con- 
tent to be a mere laboratory of 
model techniques? The people of 
the earth do not respond to formulae, 
but to achievements. And if inter- 
national collaboration is to appear 
ever more desirable to States, before 
all it must show that it is effective. 

It may be necessary to try 
out fresh methods committing 
UNESCO ’s collective action to more 
immediate work in connection with 
specific problems of international 





importance. The work of the Secre- 
tariat, as defined in the program, 
answers in the main to a permanent 
need for intellectual cooperation in 
the exchange of information, com- 
parative research, and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. As such, and 
with the help of the National Co..- 
missions and nongovernmental 
international organizations, it makes 
up a system of a basic services which 
an institution dedicated to the pro- 
motion of the intellectual and moral 
fellowship of man could not rightly 
reduce. 

But besides these permanent serv- 
ices, there may be room for collec- 
tive undertakings by Member States 
—along the lines worked out for 
technical assistance for economic 
development—for the solution of 
certain problems which may arise in 
a particularly acute form in one or 
another part of the world and which 
present an obstacle to the general 
progress of mankind, if not a poten- 
tial threat to peace itself. As in the 
case of technical assistance, we 
should have to draw up a program 
of specific objectives to be realized 
in a given number of years. Partici- 
pation in this scheme would be 
entirely voluntary and States could 
contribute to it in the form of money, 
supplies, or services; it would further 
be understood that States directly 
benefiting from the scheme would 
agree to fulfill the conditions neces- 
sary for the success of this inter- 
national assistance. 


Such schemes would benefit from 
the services of the Secretariat as a 
whole, and from any outside help 
that might be forthcoming. All these 
efforts would have to be coordinated 
and combined for the purposes of 
a concrete undertaking, and no 
longer be scattered, as they so often 
are today, over different specialized 
fields of work. In this way UNESCO 
would give proof of unity in action, 
and at the same time realize its 
true vocation. In any case, I do not 
see any other way in which the 
Organization can advance from the 
stage of investigation and stimula- 
tion to the stage of practical accom- 
plishment, so long as its budget 
regains at the present figure or until 
Member States play a very much 
larger part in carrying out the pro- 

am. 

(Continued on page 27) 











The Principal Has a Hesponsibility 


1. for leadership in determin- 
ing the philosophy and objectives 
of the local school program 

2. for full utilization of all re- 
sources in developing a curriculm 
to achieve the objectives 

3. for necessary pre-planning 
and evaluation of the school pro- 
gram 

4. for coordinating resources 
and services which influence and 
affect the school program at the 
local level 


HERE are several significant 

factors concerning the above 

statements of responsibilities. 
These statements are extremely com- 
prehensive. Their real meaning can 
only be defined by the manner in 
which a principal interprets them in 
action. They are the results of the 
combined thinking of a representa- 
tive group of school principals in 
Tennessee. As a framework for 
study, they have implications for the 
professional growth of principals 
throughout the state. 


During the summer of 1950, a 
leadership work-conference for ele- 
mentary school principals was held 
on the campus of the University of 
Tennessee. Elementary school prin- 
cipals from every section of the State 
attended this conference. The con- 
ference was sponsored jointly by the 
State Department of Education, the 
University of Tennessee College of 
Education, and the Tennessee Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion. Simultaneously, a conference 
for the principals of Negro elemen- 
tary schools was conducted on the 
campus of Tennessee A & I State 
College. 


Both conferences had much in 
common with previous conferences 
held in the State. They were state- 
wide in nature. They were devoted 
to the over-all purpose of improving 
the educational program of Tennes- 
see through the improvement of the 
leadership of that program. Each 
was of two weeks’ duration, and each 
resulted in formal reports of con- 
ference work. a 

The list of responsibilities stated 
above resulted from the work done 
by the conference group which met 
on the campus of the University of 
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5. for stimulating, encouraging 
and directing the professional 
growth of teachers 

6. for working with his staff to 
provide for teacher leadership and 
participation, to provide for coop- 
erative enterprises between and 
among parents, teachers, pupils 
and lay persons, and to guarantee 
cooperative decisions regarding 
basic principles, objectives, scope 
and organization of the school 
program 


Tennessee. For many principals 
they constitute “just another list.” 
Their real importance lies in the fact 
that the statements evolved from a 
study of two basic questions. What 
constitutes the State program of edu- 
cation in Tennessee, and what is the 
job of the principal in carrying out 
this program? 

As the principals in this confer- 
ence reviewed the stated purposes 
of education in Tennessee, as they 
studied principles which seem to 
underlie a unified program of edu- 
cation, as they studied procedures 
for curriculum improvement, as they 
became informed about the total 
State program, and as they thought 
and shared individual problems, 
there emerged these agreed upon 
responsibilities. 

Each individual participant in the 
conference had two clearly defined 
objectives toward which he worked. 
First, that of carrying back to his 
own school a clearer concept of his 
job, and second, to share with other 
principals ideas gained in the con- 
ference about how they together 
could develop a program of study 
that might lead to improvement in 
their respective school programs. 

It is recognized that those who 
spent time in defining their respon- 
sibilities, in formulating plans for 
achieving them, and in identifying 
resources that would assist them, 
will profit most from their experi- 
ences at the conference. It is also 
recognized that it is difficult for 
these individuals to pass on to others 
the results of their experience. With 
this thought in mind, the conference 
went on record as recommending 
that study groups of principals be 
organized for the purpose of dealing 
with these problems: what are the 
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University of Tennessee 


7. for leadership in determin- 
ing needs which the school at- 
tempts to meet, and for the evalu- 
ation of its effectiveness in meet- 
ing the needs 

8. for leadership in developing 
a common understanding and ap- 
preciation of the school program 

9. for re-thinking and recon- 
structing the educational program 
in terms of the problems of the 
community served by the program 


important responsibilities of the 
principals, how does he best meet 
them, and where can he get help? 

The conference then cannot be 
considered as an end in itself, but 
must be considered as the beginning 
of an organized state-wide effort 
toward the professional improve- 
ment of the principal as an educa- 
tional leader. 

The conference did not propose, 
nor did it provide, answers as to 
how a principal in a given situation 
can most effectively solve his prob- 
lems. It did, however, provide an 
opportunity for principals to work 
together in finding better answers to 
this question. It was recognized 
that as principals study their role as 
leaders in the development of un- 
derstandable objectives for their 
school program, as they understand 
and develop plans for curriculum 
improvement, as they define ways 
of leading effective in-service train- 
ing programs for teachers, as they 
work toward better school and com- 
munity relationships, they will grow 
professionally and exert a_ better 
type of leadership in their respective 
schools. 

The challenge is, then, that prin- 
cipals have the opportunity for or- 
ganized self-improvement, they have 
the necessary state-wide support for 
such a program, and they have a 
general framework of purpose and 
ideas in which to work. 

The conferences reported here re- 
flect much evidence that this chal- 
lenge has been accepted. They also 
reflect that school principals in Ten- 
nessee not only understand their 
role as educational leaders, but that 
they are determined that continuous 
improvement is a characteristic of 
that role. 
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Seeing Is 
Believing 
and 


learning, too 


JAMES CRAIG FOSTER 


AVE you ever wished for ma- 
H terials or exhibits to help 
“drive home” to the children a parti- 
cular unit of study over which you 
have labored? If so, museum facili- 
ties might be helpful. Have you used 
those available to you? - 

By museum facilities we mean 
the services offered by museums, 
whether they be large recognized 
institutions or small collections in 
someone’s home or a library base- 
ment. Perhaps you can plan an ex- 
cursion to a museum in your part of 
the State or to Nashville to visit 
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several points of interest, including 
the Children’s Museum. 

This children’s Museum is the 
only one of its kind in Tennessee, 
and since it was opened in October 
1945, it has served many thousands 
of visitors from all over the State 
and elsewhere, including hundreds 
of school groups. 

The education department of the 
Museum has a series of special tours 
and lectures designed to supplement 
many units of classroom study. All 
teachers are invited to make ap- 


pointments to bring classes for tours 










The tour begins with glass be- 
tween. Then (below) it comes to life. 


and talks relating to classroom work. 
Talks are frequently supplemented 
by film-strips, motion pictures, and 
records. 


Make an Appointment 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the Museum collections 
are adapted to all ages and that suit- 
able programs for boys and girls in 
the higher grades can be provided 
as readily as those for elementary 
children. Scout, camp, and church 
groups are also invited to make ap- 
pointments. 

Making an appointment involves 
not only a day and specific time, but 
also an understanding of the needs 
and interests of the group. The 
leader should choose one of the tours 
which fits best into the unit of study, 
and should let the Museum know 
how the visit relates to the unit; ice., 
is it a springboard to a rew unit of 
study, additional impetus to an on- 
going study, or a climax to a unit? 
The grade and number in the group 
should be given, also. 

In order that you may know what 
a tour is like, let us join Miss Smith 
and her fourth grade as they are 
conducted through the Museum on 
an Indian Tour. 

Having arrived promptly at 10:00 
A.M. (their appointed time), Miss 
Smith’s class was met at the front 
door by a guide from the education 
department and taken into the audi- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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OW can we be sure that chil- 

dren will use the knowledge 
they gain in school? We teach them 
history, civics, geography, eco- 
nomics, and conservation because 
we believe that basic knowledge of 
these subjects will help them to solve 
problems—as adults; as citizens of 
the community, the state, the nation 
and the world. Faced with such a 
formidable task, it is no wonder that 
many faint hearts take refuge in a 
textbook and come to depend on 
well written examination papers for 
soul satisfaction. 

But what do these examination 
papers mean other than temporary 
mastering of subject matter? They 
certainly do not mean that years 
from now Johnny will remember the 
answer from page 73 of the civics 
book and trot it out to use in solving 
some local problem. (Wouldn't it be 
amazing if, after such undiluted text- 
book dosage, Johnny still had any 
interest in local affairs!) Though 
chances are against it, suppose he 
did remember page 73. The locai 
problem would still remain unsolved 
—unless he happened to bring 
knowledge of other of these basic 
subjects to bear on the problem. 


Correlating Subject Matter 


Never has a problem of any scope 
been solved by using knowledge of 
only one subject field. To try to solve 
a problem in improving the quality 
of living using only one subject is 
like trying to build a house using a 
single tool. To try to teach without 
correlating subject matter is to teach 
knowledge but not its application. 

Correlating different subject mat- 
ter fields is no easy matter. The 
textbooks you have to use were writ- 
ten to cover each subject separately. 
The college courses you took were 
usually presented on narrow depart- 
mentalized lines. It’s hard to break 
away. Call it the problem approach, 
blocks of time, or core curriculum— 
by any other name it still means a 
struggle to muster the initiative and 


imagination to do the job. 
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Weaving the Fabric 


MARGARET CARROLL 


Tennessee State Planning Commission 


Here is a new way of using maps 
that may help you as a teacher to 
this all-important job of weaving 
related knowledge together. An 
ordinary base map of your town, 
county, state, region or nation is the 
starting point. To this, you add some 
sheets of cellophane, china-marking 
pencils and pertinent data concern- 
ing the area under study. On each 
sheet of cellophane the children can 
use a vivid color to present the par- 
ticular information that interests 
them most. 

Each transparent overlay presents 
a different thread of data—geo- 
graphic, economic, historical or re- 
source use. As the threads are placed 
together over the base map, they 
begin to show the whole fabric of 
life around us. How can we expect 
children to improve this fabric when 
we carefully show them each thread 
separately, but do not show them 
the process of weaving the cloth 
itself? 

People and Land 


Perhaps this visual technique for 
correlating subject matter can be 
best explained by describing a set 
of overlays on the State of Tennes- 
see that is now in use. The base map, 
about 4 feet long, is an ordinary map 
showing counties, towns, and high- 


It’s easy to show children 


weave the whole fabric of life is another question. 






You see how the dots in areas of 
smooth terrain like West Tennessee 
assume an even pattern of distribu- 
tion and how abrupt changes in land 
forms mean abrupt changes in den- 
sity of population. Of course, every 
one knows that people tend to settle 
in the valleys, but to see the picture 
actually take shape makes this fact 
clearer. 


We Earn Our Living 


Over the population map and 
topography overlay, can be placed 
an overlay showing how people use 
the land to earn a living. One may 
show forests and crops. The relation- 
ships between agriculture and forest 
cover and topography are evident, 
forests on the steeper slopes and row 
crops in the flat lands. 

Another important way people in 
Tennessee earn a living is by in- 
dustrial employment. An overlay 
showing industrial employment by 
counties can be placed over the base 
map to show concentration of peo- 
ple around industrial centers. Plac- 
ing an overlay of per capita income 
by counties over the industrial sheet 
shows how the peaks of one coincide 
with those of the other. Each year 
a larger share of state’s income is 
derived from industry. 

The highway overlay (width of 


the threads of life—but to 


Here 


is a new way to deal with the interrelationships of subject 


matter fields. 


ways. County and state boundaries 
have been darkened for easy identi- 
fication. Since “people” are directly 
related to any data a transparent 
overlay might show, the spot popula- 
tion data (one dot equals 2,500 peo- 
ple) were put on the base map. 
The first overlay shows top- 
ography—the mountains, the Valley 
of East Tennessee, the fingers of 
the Cumberland Plateau, the High- 
land Rim, Nashville Basin, the flat 
land of West Tennessee. At once 
you see the concentration of popula- 
tion in the Valley of East Tennessee. 





line indicating traffic volume) looks 
like a spider web's nightmare. It can | 
be combined with topography, pop- 
ulation and industry to show 
obvious relationships. 

Others Are Possible 

The overlays we have mentioned 

do not begin to exhaust the possibili- 
ties for using this visual technique. 
If a class were studying agriculture, 
they could add maps showing rain- 
fall, growing season and principal 
markets. A minerals map of Tennes- 
see would lend itself to the use of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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JOHN W. GILLILAND 


University of Tennessee 


HIS is the story of a group of 
teachers and administrators 
who believed that one of the impor- 
tant ways to improve the program of 
education in their county was to set 
about to improve their own com- 
petences as leaders by utilizing an 
outdoor environment as a regular 
part of the curriculum of the school. 
They went to the forests, the streams, 
and the mountains of Bledsoe 
County for direct learning experi- 
ences that would serve them well in 
their work with the boys and girls. 
Education’s boundaries were ex- 
tended outside the school building 
in order to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of the possibilities of 
doing these kinds of things in their 
own classrooms. So out from the 
schools went approximately 70% of 
the teachers of Bledsoe County to 
a laboratory rich with an abundance 
of nature, and there in a period of 
two weeks discovered new and 
unique possibilities for extending 
education in an out door environ- 
ment. 
The Program 
The program was based upon the 
principle that the camp was to be 
used for those direct learning experi- 
ences that could only be achieved 
in an outdoor or camping environ- 
ment. It was planned so that max- 
imum use could be made of the 
environment peculiar to the camp, 
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Building a check-dam was a useful experience 








TEACHERS GU CAMPING 


The middie of May, 1950, is important to Bledsoe County 
teachers, for it was then they went camping at Fall Creek 


Falls State Park. 


It was part of an in-service training 


project sponsored by the U. T. College of Education and 
the Tennessee Conservation Department. Besides lots of 
fun, the campers earned three quarter hours of credit for 


their camping experience. 


and camp activities were based, in- 
sofar as possible, on the needs of the 
learner. Activities involved planning 
and participation, experiences in 
group living, and opportunities to 
experience real purposeful activities. 
The camp program presented a total 
living situation in which partici- 
pants, consultants and _ resource 
people, faced many of the problems 
of living on a twenty-four-hour-a- 
day basis. 

Teachers lived and planned to- 
gether in small groups. The groups 
coordinated their activities when- 
ever necessary to make proper pro- 
vision for the use of facilities as well 
as for the kind of activities to be 
participated in by the group. The 
camp program offered many oppor- 
tunities for progress in an in-service 
education program through planning 
and carrying out plans in small 

ups. 

Healthful living included experi- 
ences in the study of nutrition, such 
as the planning and preparation of 
meals served in the dining hall, as 





well as for those meals served out- 
doors. Problems of sanitation and 
hazards to health in the country as 
a whole were studied. Emphasis 
was given to a better understanding 
of the meaning of adequate rest, 
proper diet, formation of good health 
habits, and exercise and play in the 
out-of-doors. 
A Better Understanding 

The whole’ camping program 
evolved around the objective of 
developing a better understanding 
of man’s relation to his environment. 
Teachers and staff tried to develop 
a better understanding of an out- 
door environment through experi- 
ences that might be available there. 
Many opportunities were provided 
for utilizing the resources of the 
county such as the emphasis placed 
upon proper land use policies. 

Purposeful work experiences were 
provided through emphasizing the 
care and improvement of the camp 
property and park grounds. A better 
understanding of how to live and 
(Continued on page 28) 
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A Brief Heview of Some Federal Aid Facts 


Upportunity for All 


R. B. MARSTON 


NEA Legislative-F ederal Relations Division 


Every child should have a fair 
chance to get a basic education. 

For twenty years, however, our 
state systems of public education 
have met with one major setback 
after another in their efforts to 
realize the goal of universal educa- 
tion. Recovery from the damages 
wrought by the ruthless depression 
of the 1930s has not yet been com- 
pleted. World War II bankrupted 
thousands of classrooms, leaving 
large numbers of children stranded 
in an educational noman’s land. 
Other grave obstructions to educa- 
tional recovery have since resulted 
from the inflation of postwar years. 


The Conditions 

Many states and localities have 
made an admirable effort to combat 
the forces that in recent years have 
narrowed the entrance for youth to 
educational opportunity. Despite 
such effort, however, the following 
typical conditions continue to per- 
sist: 

1. In 1947, there were in the 
United States 2,838,000 persons 
14 years old and over who 
could neither read nor write. 
About 3 times as many had less 
than fifth grade education. 

2. Approximately 4,000,000 
school-age children were not 
enrolled in school. 

3. Last year 90,000 teachers held 
substandard certificates, a num- 
ber 45 times that of pre-war 
days. 

4. In 17 states more than half of 
the teachers have less than 4 
years of college preparation. 

5. In 1949-50, 45 states reported a 
serious shortage of trained ele- 
mentary school teachers. The 
number trained was 24,922, the 
number needed 75,000. 

6. Ten of the 17 states included 
in item 4 above paid last year 
an average teacher's salary of 
less than $2,000; two of them 
less than $1,600. 





7. According to the U. S. Census, 
school enrollments in 1957-58 
will exceed those for 1947 by 
38.9 per cent—a gain of roughly 
9% million. 

8. In the early stages of the Ko- 
rean conflict, the rejection rate 
under Selective Service for fail- 
ure to meet high standards on 
mental and physical tests has 
approximated a ratio of 6 in 
10. A lowering of standards 
will be required in order to man 
the armed services. The penal- 
ties of educational neglect al- 
ways weigh heaviest in times of 
national crisis. 


The Decisive Factor 

The grave malady from which 
education in the nation continues to 
suffer today is the product of the 
uneven distribution of taxable 
wealth and of children among the 
states. Some have many children 
and little wealth, others have few 
children and a great deal of wealth. 
As a rule those with many children 
and little wealth make the greater 
effort to provide good schools and 
meet with the least success. 

According to the most recent 
figures, the income per pupil of 
school-age earned by the citizens of 
Connecticut is almost 3 times that 
for Arkansas. The ratio of school- 
age children to total population in 
Arkansas is 1% times that for Con- 
necticut. The percentage of the 
total income of all Arkansas citizens 
devoted to public elementary and 
public secondary schools is 130 per 
cent of the effort made by Connecti- 
cut. 

Despite the significantly greater 
effort, Arkansas was able to spend 
in 1947-48 only $87 per pupil in 
average daily attendance as con- 
trasted with $213 in Connecticut. 
The schools of Connecticut are good 
schools but not, according to some 
respected Connecticut school citi- 
zens and leaders, as good as they 









should be. How much more needs 
to be accomplished for the children 
of Arkansas, and of other states sim- 
ilarly situated, is of critical national 
importance. 

Inequities of the kind cited be- 
tween Arkansas and Connecticut 
exist between the political subdi- 
visions within each state. For that 
reason, state aid equalization pro- 
grams have been instituted in prac- 
tically all states. A federal program 
which would more nearly equalize 
schooling among the states is a nat- 
ural corollary. Not only should that 
development occur, it must occur. 
The responsibility is a federal re- 
sponsibility. 

The stake of the federal govern- 
ment in the education of American 
youth is great. (a) Free men can 
remain free only through their abil- 
ity to discriminate with care and to 
make wise decisions. Education is 
the nation’s first line of defense 
against the militant forces of dic- 
tatorship. (b) The maximum moral 
and spiritual influence of the nation 
in working for a better world cannot 
mature when millions of our youth 
are forced to subsist on an impover- 
ished educational diet. (c) The na- 
tion’s economy must be as strong 
as possible. Education helps sub- 
stantially to build and to secure 
prosperity. (d) Modern warfare de- 
mands complete mobilization of 
manpower. That manpower must 
be educated if services are to be 
effective. 


Blind Avenues of Opposition 

It is only when the arguments em- 
ployed by those opposed to federal 
aid to education are placed under 
close scrutiny that their fallacies ap- 
pear. 

Included among the stock-in-trade 
reasons advanced by the opposition 
are the following, none of which is 
firmly established on historical fact 
or experience: (a) that federal 
aid to education inevitably means 
federal control of educational policy; 
(b) that the support of public edu- 
cation is a state and local function 
alone; (c) that the states are fiscally 
able to operate adequate schools; 
(d) that education deserves a low 
priority on the federal budget; (e) 

(Continued on page 25) 
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European Students in Tennessee Public High Schools 


... ina strange land 


Some suggestions to superintendents and principals for 
classifying and assimilating these students. 


T HAS been from time to time 

brought to my attention that a 
few European boys and girls, prin- 
cipally displaced persons, are now in 
attendance in several Tennessee high 
schools and that this number will 
doubtless be greatly increased in the 
future. Displaced persons have been 
familiarly known since World War 
II as DP’s. 

High school principals are experi- 
encing some difficulty in classifying 
these students. Having recently 
spent approximately 16 months in 
Bavaria studying German secondary 
schools, I think that I understand 
your problem and shall make a few 
suggestions to help you. 


Work Carefully 


In the first place, I am going to 
assume that a certain DP has a good 
enough working knowledge of oral 
and written English to make satis- 
factory progress in a class of Ameri- 
can students. On the basis of this 
assumption, I suggest that you 
ascertain as accurately as possible 
the foreign student’s grade classi- 
fication and enroll him in that grade. 

For example, I was requested a 
few weeks ago to help classify a 
German boy who was being enrolled 
in one of our Tennessee public high 
schools. This boy presented official 
papers showing that he had success- 
fully completed six years in a Ger- 
man secondary school. I happened 
to remember that German secondary 
schools, unlike ours, begin with the 
fifth grade. Thus, I recommended 
that this boy, who showed a reason- 
ably good command of English, be 
enrolled in the eleventh grade. 

Now, in the second place, I know 
that you are going to be at a com- 
plete loss if you try to translate into 
high school units an official trans- 
cript of an European student’s 
secondary school work. You are to 
remember that the Carnegie unit is 
purely American and that there is 
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nothing comparable to it in Europe. 
I am, therefore, strongly recom- 
mending that you accept the official 
transcript as presented and not at- 
tempt to translate it into high school 
units. It simply can’t be done. 


In the case of the German boy 
mentioned above, I have recom- 
mended that he be duly graduated 
from the high school which he is 
now attending when he has satisfac- 
torily completed a minimum of eight 
of our units in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. This is the practice 
which I am recommending that you 
follow in the case of European 
students of secondary school classi- 
fication. 


In the third place, you are fre- 
quently going to be confronted with 
the case of a foreign student who 
has no official transcript of his pre- 
vious elementary and _ secondary 
school work and cannot possibly 
get such an official transcript. Please 
remember that thousands of school 
buildings in war-torn Europe are 
now a mass of unsightly rubble. I 
am now speaking from observation. 
Obviously, children who attended 
school! in buildings which were 
totally devastated by allied bombing 
cannot, under any circumstances, 
produce official transcripts of their 
previous school work. You'll have 
to use your own best judgment in 
classifying such students. I offer 
the following suggestions: 

1. Give one or more preliminary 
achievement test, and use the 
results thereof as a basis for classi- 
fication. 

2. Accept from one of the foreign 
student’s former teachers a written 
statement to the effect that he had 
attained a certain grade level. 

3. Accept the student’s own word 
as to his previous education. 

4. Conditionally enroll the foreign 
student in the grade in which he 
appears normally to belong; and, 


R. R. VANCE 


Director, Division of 
Public Schools (High) 


after a trial period, change his grade 
classification upward or downward 
according as he demonstrates his 
inability to do the work of the 
grade in which he has been placed 
and must, therefore, be placed in 
the next lower grade. 


The Language Handicap 


In the fourth place, you will now 
and then come in contact with a 
foreign student whose command of 
the English language is so limited 
that, regardless of his intellectual 
brilliance, he cannot make satisfac- 
tory progress in a normal American 
class. It may be necessary and 
advantageous to such a student to 
classify him one or two grades below 
his normal grade classification. 

For example, if the German stu- 
dent previously mentioned had 
exhibited only a meager command of 
the English language, I would un- 
doubtedly have recommended that 
he be classified, not in the eleventh 
grade, but in the tenth grade or 
conceivably in the ninth grade. In 
my opinion, such a lower classi- 
fication should in most cases be 
regarded as temporary, because I 
have been reliably informed by 
educators, in various parts of the 
United States that foreign students, 
subjected wholly to an English en- 
vironment in an American school, 
learn to speak and write the English 
language with amazing speed and 
accuracy. 

In the fifth place, may I ask you 
to appeal to your teachers to show 
these foreign students every consid- 
eration and render them every 
sympathetic assistance as they strive 
to adjust themselves to an educa- 
tional system which is so radically 
different from the educational sys- 
tems to which they have become 
accustomed in their native countries. 
A little extra time spent with these 
students in helping them to over- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The administrator has a definite part to play in 


RACTICALLY every school has 

a shop of some kind, although 
some of them are poorly equipped. 
Few of these shops have any type 
of planned safety program. 

It is the practice of many school 
administrators to assume that the 
school shop instructor is responsible 
for all shop safety practices, there- 
fore the administrator ceases to be 
concerned with the program. This 
practice is not only poor administra- 
tive procedure, it is dangerous to the 
job security of any administrator 
who practices it. The school admin- 
istrator, whether superintendent or 
principal, is responsible for all ac- 
tivities in his school, and an area 
with the inherent accident danger of 
the school shop should be of major 
concern. 

A safety program for the school 
shop is not only necessary, it is a 
relatively easy program to initiate 
and control. In most parts of a 
school program there is very little 
opportunity for mechanical control 
or safeguarding, but the shop lends 
itself to a great deal of machine 
control. 


Instructor Is Foremost 


The school shop safety program 
may be attacked from three different 
directions, selection and supervision 
of faculty personnel, student selec- 
tion, and mechanical safeguards. 
Each of these three areas is impor- 
tant and all should be coordinated 
to get the best safety program. 

The shop instructor should be 
selected with the same care given to 
selection of other teachers, with 
particular emphasis on proper train- 
ing in safe shop practices. This is 
no place for some second rate 
teacher who will not fit into the 
school program in some other place. 
Many schools devote three hours 
each day to training in manual arts. 
Certainly an instructor who is in 
charge of students for such a long 
period of time should be well quali- 
fied for his job. 

After a good instructor is secured, 
the principal should devote adequate 
time to supervision. The supervising 
principal is expected to have a 
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SCHOOL SHOP SAFETY 


knowledge of all areas of the school 
program, and the school shop should 
not be an exception to this rule. 
Adequate knowledge of the school 
shop cannot be obtained through 
a casual once-a-week visit, so a good 
principal will visit the shop as fre- 
quently as is needed. The principal 
must acquaint himself with both 
good and bad shop practices so he 
will be in a position to supervise 
the teaching in the shop. 


Selection of Students 


Care should be used in selecting 
those students who are to be in the 
manual arts classes. Before a student 
is admitted to the use of shop 
machinery, he should be given a 
mechanical aptitude test. Some 
people are mechanically inept, and 
they are much more likely to have 
accidents involving machinery than 
those people who are mechanically 
inclined. 

In conjunction with the mechan- 
ical apitude test, the student should 
also be given an intelligence test. 
A moron with low mechanical apti- 
tude cannot run a high speed band 
saw with any degree of safety to 
himself or others. The trend in edu- 
cation has been to give those stu- 
dents with low intelligence quotients 
a maximum of manual arts training 
and a minimum of the liberal arts 
courses. 

This trend is in line with good 
educational practices, but it should 
be handled with care. The student 
with low mental ability and a low 
mechanical aptitude rating will have 
as much difficulty with a shop planer 
as he would with Shakespeare, and 
the planer is far more dangerous. 
To exclude a person of that type 
from the shop entirely would be an 
injustice to the student and his 
family, but care must be exercised 
in adjusting his program to the 
limitations of machinery which he 
can use safely. 

Recognizing that students need 
supervision at all times is a major 
responsibility of the instructor and 


CHARLES K. PULLEN 
Principal, Henry High School 


the principal. By properly super- 
vising the placement of students in 
shop classes, the principal and in- 
structor can save much supervisory 
time after the program has been 
activated. 


Students and Safety 


Students should have a major part 
in controlling the safe operation of 
the shop. This participation can be 
encouraged and controlled by the 
use of shop safety committees. The 
safety committee is an integral part 
of industrial safety programs and 
should certainly be used in the 
school program. 

The safety committee should be 
student organized and student oper- 
ated with help from the instructor 
and the principal. There are many 
devices which may be used to get 
student cooperation, and any which 
fit the program of the school should 
be used. However, it must be re- 
membered that a school shop should 
not be left unsupervised for any 
period of time when there are stu- 
dents in the shop, regardless of the 
number of committees that may be 
organized. Liability and negligence 
go hand in hand, and an unsuper- 
vised shop certainly comes under 
the heading of negligence. 


Mechanical Safeguards 


There are certain basic mechanical 
safeguards which are obvious to 
anyone observing machinery in 
action. A minimum list of these 
would include the following items 
for the average school shop: goggles 
or eye shields for all grinding and 
chipping operations; guards on all 
exposed moving belts, shafts, and 
pulleys; hoods and goggles for weld- 
ing operations; fire proof floors 
where open flame is used; proper 
fire extinguishers for equipment 
used; anti-kickback devices for rip- 
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ping saws; and brakes for all high 
speed spinning machinery. The last 
item is too often neglected and it 
is one of the worst safety hazards 
where this type of equipment is 
used. 

Most modern shop machinery is 
equipped with safeguards approved 
by the National Safety Council, but 
all equipment, old or new, should 
be checked by the instructor in order 
that he may be certain that the 
equipment is safe to use. 


Safety Makes for Speed 

Industry has found that the safest 
way to get a job done is usually the 
fastest and easiest way to do the job. 
That idea can be made to appeal to 
the students who use the school 
shop. A definite safety program 
should be initiated before any other 
class instruction is begun. 

Before any equipment is used, 
students should be shown each piece 
of equipment, how to use the equip- 
ment safely, the limitations of each 
machine, and the danger which lies 
within the power of every machine. 
In order to make this preliminary 
safety instruction interesting, there 
are many safety films and film strips 
which may be obtained and used to 
supplement demonstrations by the 
instructor. 

No student should be allowed to 
use any piece of machinery until he 
has been shown all features of the 
machine which will affect his per- 
sonal safety. Safety instruction must 
be incorporated into every class 
period, as a definite part of class 
instruction. 





Tennessee Holiday 


The Esso Standard Oil Company 
has announced that its film entitled 
“Tennessee Holiday” is available for 
showing to school groups. The com- 
pany does not loan the film, but 
arrangements may be made through 
the district managers to use the 
service. The company furnishes 
operator, projector, screen and film. 

When requesting the film, be sure 
to include name and organization 
address, date wanted (also second 
choice), meeting place and time of 
day, and telephone. West Tennes- 
seans may schedule showings 
through R. B. Abney, 328 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Memphis, until December 
29, 1950. 
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The Legislative Program in Lawrence County 





The Lawrence County Council of 
Parents and Teachers used the TEA 
legislative program as the theme of 
their Middle Tennessee Valley Fair 
exhibit in September. The exhibit, 
which won first place in the PTA 
competition, is shown above. On Fri- 


day, which was school day at the 
Fair, legislative program leaflets 
were given to all visitors in the ex- 
hibit building. J. F. Rigsby, county 
superintendent, says, “We have al- 
ways relied upon the fair exhibits 
as one method of placing our schools 
before the public.” 





On the Alert 


Under the leadership of the NEA 
and the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, there was born 
in Washington early in September 
the National Conference for Mobi- 
lization of Education. Its creation 
was approved. by representatives 
from 80 national organizations. 

The philosophy of the Conference 
was summed up in three resolutions: 
(1) We pledge our full support in 
the mobilization of the resources of 
the United States to meet the na- 
tional and international emergency 
created by acts and threats of aggres- 
sion. (2) We commend the action 
of the National Security Resources 
Board and the President in estab- 
lishing the United States Office of 
Education as an advisory and con- 
sultative agency on those aspects of 
security planning that relate to 
education, and as an _ operating 
agency in the major fields of Federal 





educational and training programs. 
(3) We urge renewed effort to 
develop, through education, an in- 
telligent and resolute understanding 
of the current role of the United 
Nations in preventing and resisting 
aggression. 


More Room for NEA 


The NEA has taken over the fifth 
floor of the Hotel Martinque in 
Washington for additional office 
space. A corridor will be constructed 
to join that floor with the present 
headquarters building. 


Dr. Karl Berns, assistant secretary 
for business, has announced that 
NEA members will be given a ten 
per cent discount in room rates at the 
hotel if membership cards are pre- 
sented, but reservations must be 
made in advance. This arrangement 
is possible since the NEA purchased 
controlling interest in the corpora- 
tion which operates the hotel. 
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A STRANGE LAND 
(Continued from page 17) 


come their language handicap will 
pay rich dividends in creating inter- 
national understanding and good 
will in the troublous years imme- 
diately ahead. 

May your teachers extend to these 
students, strangers in a world totally 
new to them, a hearty welcome and 
make them feel that they are wanted. 
Your teachers should make reason- 
ably sure that their American stu- 
dents do not make merry at a foreign 
student’s English language defi- 
ciency. On the contrary, these native 
boys and girls should be taught to 
assume their share of the responsi- 
bility in making these foreign young- 
sters feel at home and in helping 
them to overcome the language 
barrier which may at first tend to 
separate both natives and _ aliens 
into two different camps. 


Be Friends With Them 


When these European students 
return to their homes, as in time 
some of them must, you and I want 
them to take back the clear impres- 


sion that America is a friendly 
country—friendly even to those 
peoples and countries with whom 
we were so recently engaged in the 
most frightful war of all history. 
In short, we want to send these 
young people, when their study in 
America has been completed, back 
to their several homes as ambas- 
sadors of good will between their 
native countries and the United 
States of America. 

Please remember that students in 
certain European countries have 
been taught many untruths about 
America and American people. 
Thousands of them have been 
taught that our cherished form of 
government is a decadent democ- 
racy; that our freedom is a joke; that 
the American people are material- 
istic, mercenary, grasping, selfish, 
irresponsible, and heartless; that 
America does not have the best of 
anything but, on the contrary, is 
eminently satisfied with mediocrity 
of achievement; that the cultural 
tastes of youthful America are vulgar 
in comparison with the cultural 
tastes of the inhabitants of the Old 
World; and that all stories of Ameri- 


can might, wealth, power, happiness, 
and goodness are mere figments of 
somebody's overly active imagina- 
tion. What a marvelous opportunity 
we have to convince these foreign 
students that all the above is entirely 
untrue! I knew a German university 
student in Munich who had been 
thoroughly gorged with all that 
sinister propaganda about the Amer- 
ican people. After he had enjoyed 
the generous and gracious hospi- 
tality of a number of American 
families in Bavaria, I heard him 
confess: “What ‘a tragedy my educa- 
tion has been!” 





Changes at Austin Peay 

New members of the Austin Peay 
State College faculty are George W. 
Boswell, candidate for the PhD de- 
gree at Peabody; Miss Lillie Mai 
Garrett, who comes from Waverly to 
the home economics staff; and Law- 
rence L. Hyke, instructor in business 
education. 

Returning to the campus after a 
year’s leave of absence are Charles 
L. Gary, Haskell C. Phillips and 
Milton J. Henry. 





Ready, too, are Singing Every Day for grade four. 


Pictured here are books for kindergarten through grade three. 


Teaching Sug- 


gestions and Accompaniments for all books, and records for grades 


one and two 
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Ready for your music class 


OUR SINGING 


The new series by LILLA BELLE PITTS, 
MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN WATTERS 


Everybody using these books is enthusiastic 
about the way the developmental approach is 
applied to music. 
taneous rhythms, the bright pictures are winning 
the hearts of all. 


Please write for more information about this new 
series. You will find it has everything for a mod- 
ern program in music. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie Street, N.W. 
Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, 


WORLD 


The happy songs, the spon- 


Atlanta 3 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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WEAVING THE FABRIC 
(Continued from page 14) 


a wide range of colors. When the 
children came to the chapter in the 
textbook on education, it would be 
a simple matter to spot colleges and 
universities on an overlay. Industries 
represented by a legend showing 
different types would indicate areas 
of specialization in the state. State 
Health Department statistics plotted 
on an overlay could show your 
county’s standing in the fight to con- 
trol certain diseases. 

Several teachers plan to use the 
overlays in helping to bring their 
study of Tennessee history to focus 
on present-day conditions. From the 
topography and agriculture overlays 
you can see how the plantation 
economy of West Tennessee was not 
suited to the eastern part of the state. 
An overlay indicating slave holdings 
in 1860 shows the location of the 
plantation economy. Another show- 
ing majority vote against secession in 
1861 outlines the area characterized 
by small independent farmers own- 
ing few slaves. By using these two 
overlays together, you can see how 
land, economics and the way people 
think and vote add up. Then, when 
you add an overlay showing Repub- 
lican majority counties in the 1916 
and 1944 presidential elections, you 
see how the old pattern persists. 
When children see that political lines 
formed a hundred years ago still 
hold today, they begin to realize 
more clearly than ever before why 
understanding the present depends 
on a knowledge of the past; they see 
why geography, economics, govern- 
ment and history are inseparable. 


The Region, Too 

Of course, it isn’t necessary that 
you pick the state for your set of 
overlays. Any area on which enough 
data is available will do. TVA pre- 
pared a set on the Tennessee Valley 
for use at the Economic Education 
Workshop and on the Supervisors’ 
Cruise down the river. This set in- 
cluded overlays on topography, agri- 
culture and forestry, rainfall, urban 
centers, industrial employment, in- 
come, and recreation facilities. An- 
other base map showing how the 
Tennessee River links the Valley 
with the major interior waterways 
of the nation illustrated the role of 
navigation in carrying goods from 
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Danl Boone 


never heard of 








Logistics 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan’! Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 


Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 


During World War II, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don’t forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 4% billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


++ x Association of 


Aimericais Raclroads « ** 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 








one part of the country to another. 
One overlay shows the flow of goods 
both by direction and type. Another 
group of overlays shows volume of 
traffic by ton-miles in 1938 and 1949 
and the expected volume in 1960. 

We have prepared sets of overlays 
on towns and counties. Overlays for 
a town could include: where the 
people live; where they work and 
shop; areas suitable for future 
growth of residence areas, of busi- 
ness and of industry; major through 
streets and proposed additions; 
school and recreation facilities; and 
future needs. 

Some overlays of Claiborne 
County were prepared for presenta- 
tion at a recent pre-school confer- 
ence. These include: topography, 
forest cover, erosion condition, min- 
erals, main highways, location of 
schools and recreation areas. Not 
all of this information is available on 
every county, but there is certainly 
enough to make a good start. In- 
corporated towns and rural com- 
munities, and agricultural informa- 
tion obtained from the county agent 
are two other good subjects to pre- 
sent through the use of overlays. 


Simple to Make 

The mechanics of making the 
overlays is simpler than this task of 
explaining them. Here are a few 
helpful hints based on our trial and 
error system. A base map that is 
not in color will make the overlays 
show up more clearly. Ordinary 
cellophane—the heavier, the better— 
will serve satisfactorily for overlays, 
but a more expensive plastic material 
called acetate wrinkles and tears less 
easily. Acetate in a number of thick- 
nesses is available at drafting supply 
stores. Both cellophane and thin 
acetate should be bound around the 
edges with scotch tape. If trans- 
parent material is not available, you 
might try thin tissue paper or wax 
paper for the overlay material. 

The most satisfactory color med- 
ium for working on the slick surfaces 
of cellophane and acetate is china- 
marking pencils. These pencils are 
no more difficult to use than ordinary 
crayons but give much better color. 
Mistakes made in drawing with the 
pencils can simply be wiped off with 
a soft cloth. 

Dime-store enamel watered down 
with turpentine gives beautiful 


tones, since you can mix the colors 
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to get off-shades and brush it on for 
different textures. Enamel has some 
drawbacks. It requires the extra 
trouble of mixing and can easily be 
spilled on Susie’s new dress. It takes 
a while to dry thoroughly and con- 
tinues to have a tendency to stick. 
A cloth dampened with turpentine 
will help to sharpen any corners or 
take off mistakes. 

There are inks especially made to 
adhere to cellophane and acetate, 
but they are rather expensive. Unlike 
the pencils and enamel, mistakes 
made when using the ink cannot be 
corrected since the ink eats its way 
into the grain of the overlay. 

Decide ahead of time which over- 
lays you will be most likely to use 
together. Let the children plan their 
color schemes so that those to be 
used together will contrast pleas- 
ingly for easy reading. 

It is best to try to work out the 
legend of each overlay so that only 
one color is used. Different densities 
of the same color can provide for 
the different categories depicted. 
On data like income or industrial 
employment, four categories are 
usually enough to give a definite 
pattern to data on the state or region. 

Naturally these overlays won't 
last indefinitely with many damp 
little hands handling them—but so 
much the better! Other children can 
have the experience of making them 
and bringing them up to date next 
year. As long as they wear out from 
use, not abuse, it’s all right. 


And Fun to Use 


In many ways these overlays are 
better visual material than either 
films or color slides. In the first 
place, there is no film available of 
state or local nature which shows 
the number and variety of factors so 
easily portrayed on the maps. In the 
second place, a film is inflexible. In 
talking from maps, you can vary the 
emphasis to stress the potentials or 
problems of particular sections. 

There is flexibility also in the 
presentation of material. Top- 
ography can be correlated with 
forest cover, or rainfall, or agricul- 
tural products, or minerals, or popu- 
lation. The set can be added to and 
revised as any new question, interest 
or information comes to light. 

Overlays posses a certain dramatic 
quality that color slides showing the 








same material seem to lack. The 
actual mechanics of stacking one 
overlay on top of another, of seeing 
how closely one set of data correlates 
with another, make the process more 
memorable. 

The greatest single advantage in 
the use of overlays is that it is a 
visual techinque within the reach of 
the average group of students. Your 
class can’t take a few weeks off and 
make a film or take a series of slides, 
but you can give your children the 
opportunity of a “doing” experience 
in making the overlays. We remem- 
ber best the things we create our- 
selves. 

Of course, the overlays are not in 
themselves a panacea to all our prob- 
lems of teaching children to correlate 
knowledge of various subjects. The 
maps must be carefully studied and 
interpreted and backed up with 
basic information. But they do seem 
to capture interest and imagination 
and make the learning process less 
painful. 





Memphis State Faculty 

Six persons have been added to 
the faculty of Memphis State College 
with the beginning of the Fall quar- 
ter. They are Dr. Dorothy Seay, 
who comes from Fayette County 
High School; James Merrin, who has 
been teaching at the University of 
California at Los Angles; Wayne 
McLaurin, who is candidate for the 
doctor’s degree at Duke University; 
Lawrence Wynn, also from U.C.L.A.; 
D. P. Nave, from the College of the 
Ozarks; and Darrell D. Simmons. 


ETSC Adds Three 

Three new faculty members have 
been added to the East Tennessee 
State College staff. Miss Eileen 
Smith was added to the department 
of dramatics and English; Jack E. 
Green to the department of health 
and physical education; and Perry 
Cecil Holt to the biological science 
department. 


Classroom Teachers 

The annual Southeastern Regional 
Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers will be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, at the Brown 
Hotel on December 27-29. Theme 
for the conference will be “Individ- 
ual Responsibility—United Success.” 
Reservations may be made directly 
to the hotel. 
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Wh the A. CE 


WILLA SELVEY 


Throughout the summer and early 
fall months many of us met and 
talked with Mrs. Mabel Kelley, the 
1950-51 President of the Tennessee 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. I think all of us were impressed 
with the awareness of the needs of 
children in Tennessee which her 
many years of experience as an 
elementary and secondary classroom 
teacher and supervisor in Marion 
County have given her. 

In the A.C.E. sectional meetings, 
Mrs. Kelley has urged each branch 
to accept the challenge of our plan 
of action for children—that we work 
for better understanding of children 
and better guidance for every child 
in the school, home and the com- 
munity. More specifically, Mrs. 
Kelley has emphasized that we co- 
operate with Miss Elizabeth Voss, 
chairman of Southern Study Sub- 
Committee III in promoting im- 
proved educational opportunities 
for children of the south. 





A.C.E. President 


Mrs. Kelley, a resident of Jasper, 
Tennessee, received her B.S. from 
Middle Tennessee State College 
and her M.S. from the University of 
Tennessee in 1950. Her Masters 
thesis was entitled “Meeting the 
Needs of Exceptional Children 
Through Supervision.” 


She is serving her second year as 
chairman of Supervision and At- 
tendance Teachers in the Chatta- 
nooga Area and was the 1947-1949 
vice-president for East Tennessee 
section of A.C.E. She is a member 
of the Sigma Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

Dr. Howard Lane of the Univer- 
sity of New York was the guest 
speaker at the A.C.E. luncheon held 
at the King Cotton Hotel in Mem- 
phis October 13 during the W.T.E.A. 
Convention. Mrs. Ruby Webb 
Brooks, West Tennessee Vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the luncheon. Dr. 
Alice Miel of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, addressed the 
A.C.E. luncheon at Tyson Junior 
High School in Knoxville October 
27. Mrs. Frank Armstrong, East 
Tennessee Vice-president, presided 
at the luncheon. 

Dr. A. D. Holt, assistant to the 
president at the University of Ten- 
nessee, and formerly executive sec- 
retary of TEA, addressed the 
M.T.E.A. luncheon, where Miss 
Susie Cardwell presided. 








In tune with the times...a great new 
classroom wall display by GREYHOUND 


SESsst 


"<a all the Waal Here sn Amenin’” 


Far-away places dramatically compared with America’s Scenic Wonders 

















America’s most unusual spots—compared with 
nine of the world’s most interesting places. 

With each display comes a kit of lesson 
topics—sixteen pages of background material. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy. 


Here’s the latest in the line of Greyhound’s 
famous full-color wall displays, offered free 
for classroom use by American teachers! 

See all the World—Here in America is an- 
other 8-foot display, depicting nine of 
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: FREE! YOUR FULL-COLOR WALL DISPLAY 
: Greyhound Information Center ° 
¢ P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. ° 
: Send me the new Greyhound wall display and les- ¢ 
s son topics, ‘‘See all the World—Here in Americal “’ 

: Name 
: Address... 
* City and State. stii-so : 
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The Sullivan County, Chattanooga 
and Oak Ridge Branches started the 
new year with membership teas. The 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County 
Branches are planning a joint dinner 
meeting for the latter part of No- 
vember. Miss Sarah Haynes, reading 
consultant, addressed the Chatta- 
nooga Branch at one of its recent 
meetings. The Henderson County 
Branch is using the theme “What 
We Want for Tennessee’s Children” 
as a basis for its program planning 
this year. 


The Davidson County Branch met 
in September in Jarman Chapel. The 
program was devoted to a discussion 
of the parent-teacher conference as 
the best means of interpreting chil- 
dren’s progress to parents and an 
effective means of public relations. 
A panel, led by Miss Mary Sneed 
Jones, included three parents, three 
principals, and three teachers. They 
were Mrs. Harvey Schneider, Hugh 
Bradley and Mrs. Joe Booker, par- 
ents; Talmadge Miller, Mrs. Elouise 
Fry and Miss Iva Sims, principals; 
Mrs. Laura Gates, Mrs. Nell Liggett 
and Miss Jones, teachers. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 
(Continued from page 16) 


that federal aid is wanted by teach- 
ers only; (f) that when the federal 
government collects taxes for state 
aid purposes a large part of the 
collections remain in Washington; 
and (g) that aid should be limited 
toa relatively small number of states. 


Equally fallacious is the thin argu- 
ment that because the federal 
government is deeply in debt and 
the states are not, the burden of 
school support should in no part fall 
more heavily than now upon the 
federal treasury. It is in fact neither 
the state nor the federal government 
that is in debt. It is the citizens of 
the nation who are in debt. Again, 
the federal government has of neces- 
sity increasingly monopolized the 
tax resources of the nation. No mat- 
ter how much it may wish to do so, 
it cannot in the foreseeable future 
teturn these resources to the states. 
Clear also it is that much of the tax- 
able wealth of the nation can with 
success be levied against only by the 
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national government. The efforts 
made on behalf of any large segment 
of taxable wealth to elude taxes for 
school purposes can neither be re- 
spected nor excused. 

The adequate support of educa- 
tion is one of the highest priorities 
on local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. The federal government has 
in recent years in comparison with 
states and localities lagged inexcus- 


ably in assuming larger responsibili- 
ties in this matter. It is high time 
that the national government arouse 
itself from its dangerous lethargy 
and dilly-dallying on this matter and 
with vigor prosecute a new purpose 
to guarantee through the proper 
education of our youth a greatness 
and a security for this nation in 
magnitude like that envisaged by its 
founders. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


According to Montana Pete—learn 
the six basic steps for square dancing 
and you can do most dances. These 
steps he proceeds to give you quickly 
and easily with slow-tempo, practice 
records and special, illustrated manual 
all in his own Montana Pete’s Square 
Dancing Album Number I. With no 
more than this, Montana Pete says you 
can learn to square dance in 30 minutes. 


And Montana Pete should know— 
He’s been teaching square dancing 16 
years. He is Mr. Ernest Useman, 
Supervisor of Recreation, Chicago 


Parks, serving 20,000 folks a month. 


Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 
and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it. 





Square Dancin 


Quick, Simplified Way of Teaching Beginners 


Suggestions we hope you 
will find interesting 


and helpful 
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Montana Pete—his method 


This Album is in response to schools 
and social groups feeling a need for 
just such a simple, proven teaching aid. 


Album has two 10”, slow-tempo, PRACTICE 
RECORDS, 78 RPM, two sides; calls, music, 
time out for rehearsals and complete dance 
(music and calls). THE 28-PAGE, 8x 12” 
MANUAL accompanying records, uses actual 
photographs. You learn how to form the set 
or square, allemande left-and right, prome- 
nade, etc. Also taken up is How to Plan a 
Square Dance Party. 


if further interested—and your record shop 
hasn’t it, write M. M. Cole Publishing Co., 
823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Just ask for 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE DANCING ALBUM 
Number 1, complete; postpaid $3. 
















SEEING IS BELIEVING 
(Continued from page 13) 


torium for a brief talk on “Indians 
of Tennessee.” (This lecture was de- 
signed to supplement the work al- 
ready done in class. Odd bits of in- 
formation, legends, and stories were 
included to make the Indians seem 
more real and interesting to the 
children. ) 
Join a Tour 

“And now, boys and girls, we are 
ready to make our Indian tour. Re- 
member the things we have talked 
about today and the things you have 
been studying at school. As we look 
at the exhibits, make-believe you 
are an Indian and consider how you 
would act and live if you had to use 
the things you will see.” 

Moving into the main exhibit hall, 
the children (teachers, too) become 
wide-eyed with excitement, as they 
see many phases of life represented 
in mounted animals and birds. 

“This is a family of Virginia deer. 
They are abundant in East Tennes- 
see and were used by the Indians 
who ate the meat, made shoes and 
clothing from the skin, made orna- 


ments from the teeth, hoves, and 
antlers, and made strings from their 
bows from the sinews of the legs.” 
“Oh,” breathed a little girl, “That 
baby deer looks just like Bambi!” 
“Look at this big bird over here!” 
“Why, that’s an eagle, Johnny,” said 
Miss Smith. “You remember our 
stories about how the Indian braves 
got feathers for their headdresses. 
Well, it was a bird like this the 
feathers came from.” 

“Look at this porcupine, children. 
See the sharp needles or quills under 
its fur. Who knows how the Indians 
used porcupine quills?” 

“I do! I do! They used them like 
needles to make clothes and they 
used them for decorations, and 
making beads, too!” 

On to History 

The children looked at the other 
exhibits of birds and animals, con- 
sciously and unconsciously applying 
them to their knowledge of Indians. 
Miss Smith emphasized things that 
had been discussed in class and the 
children were very alert. 

“We are now going to the History 
Hall. In this room we will see stone 
tools, arrow and spear heads, poetry, 
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COMPLETE PREBINDING 


You can buy any 
Book of any Publisher 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Library 
Rebinding 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


movies: 


March—Plants 
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April—The Orient 


clothing and other things used by 
the Indians in their civilization. We 
will also see a model of Fort Nash- 
boro, the first settlement at Nash- 
ville. This fort is like others built in 
Tennessee when the white men 
settled the territory. See how man 
things about the fort were helpful in 
protecting the settlers from the 
Indians.” 

While the children looked about 
the room they unconsciously re- 
ceived indelible impressions which 
strengthened their knowledge of 
Indians and Indian life. Miss Smith 
was not idle. She made notes, both 
written and mental, of things she 
could use later. She got ideas on 
how to make subject matter interest- 
ing and more personal to students. 

The children were reluctant to 
leave the Museum and declared they 
would return. When Miss Smith left 
she remarked that she knew the 
children would long remember the 
Indians because they had been able 
to see and talk about things they had 
studied in class. 

The Children’s Museum is avail- 
able to you, also, as a valuable and 
cooperative teaching aid. 


Children’s Museum 


724 Second Ave., South, Nashville 10, Tennessee 


Phone: 42-1858 


Tours available at all times: Animals, Birds, History, 
Indians, and General. 


Special tours for 1950-1951, with special exhibits and 


September—Animals 
October—Community Life 
November—American Folkways 
December—Christmas in Other Lands 
January—Tennessee Industries 


February—Minerals 


May—Gardens and Birds 
Guidance with confirmed appointments. 


No appointments in April and May. 


Hours: Tuesday to Saturday, 10-5. Sunday, 2-5. Mon- 
day, Negro groups by appointment. 
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HUMANITY 
(Continued from page 11) 


I have spoken of the financial 
effort that devolves on Member 
States. There is also the moral effort. 
Participation in our work cannot 
consist solely in paying a subscrip- 
tion into the Secretariat's account. 
Without the moral contribution of 
every people, the financial contri- 
bution by their Governments would 
be ineffectual. Can we fail to see 
that the spiritual conditions in which 
UNESCO works, have changed since 
1945? The breath of human fellow- 
ship that we felt about us when we 
met in London has steadily weak- 


it enters into its tasks, the more time 
will it take to show results; for the 
habits of thought and feeling, which 


are the substance as well as the in- 


‘struments of its activity, call for pa- 
tient and difficult adaptation. But 
are we sure that we have all the time 
we need? That is a question we 
cannot escape from. And even if 
peace is maintained, is it fitting that 
we should not have helped in main- 
taining it? The future is child of the 
present. If we stand aside today, we 
shall forfeit the authority to win ac- 
ceptance for our ideal tomorrow. 


As I said in Beirut when accepting 


the position of Director-General, it 
is our duty to make of UNESCO the 


ened. A dark cloud of anxiety has conscience of the United Nations, 


veiled the high hopes that inspired 
us when, while the nations were 
joined in the last battles for libera- 
tion, we laid the moral and intel- 
lectual foundations of permanent 
cooperation in the cause of peace. 


UNESCO Must Defend Peace 


Now 


In several respects the situation 
today is worse than that which faced 
the world at the end of first World 
War. Never, in time of peace, has 
travel been so necessary and physi- 
cally so easy, yet administratively so 
cumbersome and difficult. The fron- 
tiers, closed with barbed wire in the 
war, are still dotted with firmly en- 
trenched customs posts and weari- 
some controls of currency and pass- 
ports. Before, it was the armaments 
merchants who were suspect; now 
even scholars and poets are regarded 
with mistrust. Everywhere we see 
conflict, or provocation to conflict, 
between ideologies which consider 
themselves irreconcilable. We are 
trying to remove from children’s his- 
tory books a few tendentious pages, 
a few prejudiced versions of events. 
Yet we show no particular alarm 
when we see grown-up people ap- 
plauding in the newspapers and on 
the screen, in books or on the stage, 
everything that flatters nationalist 
self-esteem, even though it must 
wound the answering sensibilities of 
other nations. 

Because of the fields in which it 
Operates, and of the nature of its 
methods, UNESCO, in carrying out 
its mission of peace, must mainly 
focus upon the future. The deeper 
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and conscience can never stand aside 
from the main stream of history. 
Therefore, UNESCO must associate 
more closely in the work of the 
United Nations. Admittedly, its 
strictly technical sphere is different 
from that of the political organiza- 
tion of which it is a specialized 
agency. But that should not prevent 
it from taking its part today in the 
defense of peace—remembering that 
never before have education, science, 
culture, and mass communication 
been such important factors in politi- 
cal action and practice. 


It is said that Leonardo da Vinci 
once uttered these despairing words: 
“Hate sees more clearly than love.” 
Let us not be defeated by such pessi- 
mism, against which Leonardo him- 
self so ardently fought. Were not 
the smiles of Gioconda and of St. 
Anne painted after he had said this? 
We ask ourselves today what suffer- 
ing he had to endure in order to give 
being to those two smiles, which 
have in them such infinite wisdom 
and forgiveness. No! For Leonardo, 
hate was not more clairvoyant than 
goodness. Nor will it be so for us. 
After all, if civilization has continued 
it is because, like the smiles of those 
unforgettable faces, every culture 
contains the message of a hope that 
has been tempered and purified by 


grief. 
For a Fellowship of Free Men 


Unless’ it is accompanied by social 
progress, material progress carries 
with it an immense danger. And 
how can we imagine social progress 
without a fair chance for all of an 











LEARNING 
TO READ 


by Nila B. Smith 


btn soy ge Lae 
gram for es 3 uti- 
ful four color texts—skill de- 
velopment workbooks—teach- 
ers’ guides and aids. Readiness 
program, word recognition 
(phonics, structure, meaning), 
interpretation of meaning, de- 
velopment of study skills, ap- 
preciation. 


Year 
Cre AIRE TI ia canssiscrcvgeioney. 1 
Bill and Susan ....................000 1 
Under the Tree ................éc0.5 1 
Through the Gate ................0..... 1 
Down the Road ....................0.00 1 
In New Places, full year .......... 2 
From Sea to Sea, full year ........ 3 


Workbooks 


Look and Do for 

Our First Book ................0000. 1 
Read and Do for; 

Bill and Susan and Under 


EE ne Cee ee 1 
Through the Gate ..............0++ 1 
Down the Road .................:0... 1 


In New Places, full year ...... 2 
From Sea to Sea, full year .... 3 


Teachers’ Guides 
for 


Beginning Reading 


ene RT Mircea 1 
Through the Gate ................0- 1 
Down the Road 0.0.0.0... 1 
In New Places, full year .......... 2 


From Sea to Sea, full year ........ 3 


Teaching Aids 


Word Cards....... Wall Charts 
The Big Bill and Susan 


SILVER ETT 
ompany 
221 East 20 Street, 
Chicago 16, Il. 
Representative: 
Earl G. Routon 


Box 216, Paris, Tennessee 
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education that liberates each one, 
without the consolation of a culture 
in which each one can find his own 
happiness? UNESCO's very name 
indissolubly links the trinity of 
science, culture, and education. The 
realities to which those words cor- 
respond require toward all three of 
them an equal loyalty. In a world 
from which science were missing, 
culture would again become subser- 
vient to magic, and education would 
decline into an automatic and tyran- 
nical machine. On the other hand, 
in a world where progress depended 
solely upon science—where educa- 
tion lacked the influence of human- 
ism, and culture was without warmth 
or vitality, where power would end 
by outgrowing the capacity of the 
mind that controlled it—the inventor 
would be merely the victim of his 
inventions. Vanquished by his own 
victories, conquered by his con- 
quests, Man, placed between the 
tyranny of technical triumph and the 
responsibility of freedom, would no 
longer know how to choose. 
Happily, humanity is under no 
compulsion to abdicate in order to 
continue its onward march. The 
peace we aspire to would be a poor 
pretence if we thought to build it 
upon the repudiation of science, the 
restriction of teaching, or the plac- 
ing of culture in leading strings. On 
the contrary, UNESCO is fighting 
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Send for your free catalogue 
from A. S. BARNES 


101 FIFTH AVE.* NEW YORK 3. DEPT. ST 
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for a fellowship of free men, a fel- 
lowship of human beings capable of 
full self-expression and genuine self- 
realization. It is only with men thus 
worthy of the name of men that we 
shall be able to assure a true peace. 





TEACHERS GO CAMPING 
(Continued from page 15) 


work in the out-of-doors, and leave it 
in a better condition so that others 
could enjoy it, was developed. A 
number of conservation projects 
were carried out such as building 
check dams for soil erosion control, 
soil mapping, planting of trees and 
shrubs, and beautification of school 
grounds. These projects provide ac- 
tivities whereby the participants, 
resource people, and consultants 
could actually go out into the field 
for real “doing” experiences. 

The whole program pointed 
toward better recreational living. 
Such activities as hiking, story tell- 
ing, group singing, and group games, 
provide for the development of skills 
and appreciations that had “leading 
on” qualities desirable in working 
with boys and girls and adults. There 
were also many opportunities for 
application of school subjects and 
activities such as those associated 
with shop, science, homemaking, arts 
and crafts. 

Experiences in living together and 
participation in the camping com- 
munity represented a major contri- 
bution in developing a_ better 
understanding of the possibilities for 
citizenship training. The group de- 
cided that it was desirable to try to 
run the kind of a camp in which 
activities were provided that would 
be of value when they returned to 
the classroom. 

A venture of this kind proved 
valuable in that almost everything 
was carried out in an informal at- 
mosphere. Teachers found out, 
perhaps for the first time, that many 
things of real value to children could 
be carried out in an informal situa- 
tion. They returned to the classroom 
with a different vision of their job, 
plus a broader understanding of 
some of the kinds of activities that 
really worked with boys and girls. 


Purpose of the Camp 
The main purpose of the camping 
program was to help teachers to 








develop competencies in utilizing an 
outdoor and camping environment 
as a regular part of the curriculum. 

The camping program contributed 

to the personal and _ professional 
needs of the teachers in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Through providing experiences 
that helped to develop a better 
balance of interest. 

2. Through group planning and 
group undertaking. 

3. Through the development of a 
feeling of confidence on the 
part of the teachers that new 
information could be translated 
into functional learning ex- 
periences for boys and girls and 
adults. 


4, Through the improvement of 

teaching methods. 

5. Through developing an aware- 
ness of the local resources that 
might be utilized in enriching 
the school curriculum. 

. Through developing espirit de 
corps—mutual _ understanding 
and cooperation. 

Experiences in this kind of a pro- 
gram helped the teachers to learn of 
the existing conditions in the county 
as well as the resources and facilities 
available for improving these condi- 
tions. Experiences were also provi- 
ded that helped in building a better 
curriculum and in developing fu- 
ture plans which would more fully 
utilize the resources of the county 
for better home-community living. 

Activities 

Many activities were provided 
through the camping program. Some 
of the activities carried out indivi- 
dually and cooperatively were field 
trips, group discussions, personal 
guidance by staff members, recrea- 
tional activities such as community 
singing, group games, folk dancing, 
hiking, fishing, hobby activities, 
crafts, erosion control, school and 
home improvement, beautification of 
school grounds, planning and prep- 
aration of meals, improvement of 
camp property and adjacent land 
areas, reforestation, timber manage- 
ment, fish and game management, 
out-of-door activities such as, cook- 
outs, bird walks, and others, devel- 
oping a better understanding of 
physical environment through use 
of trails and study of plants and 
animals, surveying and mapping, 
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selecting camp sites, study of the 
history and folklore of the area, and 
developing new insights as to how to 
work with local and state agencies. 

A typical day began with six 
o'clock breakfast, followed by group 
work from nine to eleven. After 
lunch, the groups resumed _ their 
work until ‘four, when free time was 
provided for conferences and recre- 
ation. The planned program con- 
tinued until nine in the evening, 
including vesper services, recreation, 
educational films,” and similar acti- 
vities. Each day’s program followed 
this pattern, except that different 
resource people were used from day 
to day. Resource people included a 
school lunch supervisor, supervising 
teacher, the State Conservation Edu- 
cation Supervisor, a public health 
officer, vocational agricultural in- 
structor, state forester, state geolo- 
gist, a herpetologist and _ fisheries 
technician and the chief of the Fed- 
eral Aid Section, Game Manage- 
ment, of the State Conservation 
Department. 


Worthwhile Experiences 


It is believed that many worth- 
while experiences were lived 
through this camping project. The 
group worked and planned and 
played together in a camping en- 
vironment where many things were 
experienced and taught that could 
not have been taught so well in the 
classroom. At meal time, in cabins, 
in groups, or during recreation time, 
they learned to know each ‘other 
etter. Participants learned how to 
assume certain responsibilities and 
carry them out. High school and 
elementary teachers as well as the 
administrative staff gained new in- 
sights and became more aware of 
the factors involved in improving the 
educational program of Bledsoe 
County. 


Many purposeful work experi- 
ences were provided through camp 
maintenance, through work in the 
field, and through dining hall activi- 
ties. It was a “doing” experience from 
beginning to end. Meals were 
planned, check-dams for erosion 
control were built, plans were de- 
veloped for the beautification of 
school grounds by going out to the 
school. From five in the morning 
until ten at night, the day was full 
of purposeful work experiences. 
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The group learned how to live 
comfortably and healthfully in an 
outdoor environment. Experiences 
built around proper clothing for out- 
door activities, insect control, sani- 


tation, nutrition, menu planning, and 
kitchen duties, helped to develop a 
greater concern regarding the prob- 
lems of healthful living. 

The whole program was pointed 
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112 pp 
A Concise History 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
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LOOKING FOR THE BEST IN LIBRARY SERVICE? 





Of course you’re looking for the best in Library Service for your 
Library. And what does the best mean? Well, maybe it means fair 
discounts, prompt order-filling, careful packaging and dealing with 
a Book Store backed by more than 160 years of integrity and ex- 
perience. If that is what the best in Library Service means to you, 
clip this ad and mail it in today. 


P. S. We’re prepared to furnish any book in print for you or your 
library. No charge for postage on personal orders. 


__Send me complete information about your Library Service 
__Send me your new 1950-51 Book Catalog 
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THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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toward the development of a better 
understanding of man’s relation to 
his environment. The doing experi- 
ences in the out-of-doors probably 
contributed more to basic under- 
standings regarding man’s relation 
to his environment than to any of 
the other objectives. Activities built 
around erosion control, reforestation, 
timber management, wildlife man- 
agement, school and home improve- 
ment, utilizing native materials in 
arts and crafts and many others, all 
contributed to a better understand- 
ing of man’s relation to his environ- 
ment. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED ! ! ! | 


Company with fast moving item for schools 
desires to contact sales representatives al- 
ready covering territory who can effectively 
sell one additional item. Liberal commis- 
sion. Write giving complete details to Box 
MC, c/o The Tennessee Teacher. 
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The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


Floor Finish 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibers of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors 
become bright and clear. 

SUN RAY is a modern reno- 
vating polish. It cleans gymna- 
sium floors, sealed wood, waxed 
or finished surfaces. 

Order from . 











CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The School Basement 


There is a new use for an old 
school facility. The basement is 
about the best and only place to flee 
in case of an atomic bomb attack. 

To make the shelter as safe as 
possible, officials suggest that, among 
other things, it should be protected 
against flooding, contain no inflam- 
mable material, have interior sup- 
ports, and have ample protection 
against flying glass. Ventilation 
equipment should permit the alloted 
number of occupants to remain in 
the space for two hours. 


Question of Contests 


The North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges has 
suggested that high schools should 
drop interscholastic competition in 
music, art and speech, and all de- 
bating activity. Already the sug- 
gestion is under fire from high school 
officials in the area. The [Illinois 
High School Association says, “We 
seriously doubt the wisdom of the 
idea. Many schools are finding 
contests, when preperly conducted, 
a great stimulus and motivating 
power toward better classroom work 
in these subjects.” 





Yours for the ashing 


So that our advertisers may serve you best, 
please fill out all coupons completely and 
without address abbreviations. If not us- 
ing the school address, indicate clearly 
that the material is to be sent to your 
home. For quicker action, write the ad- 
vertisers directly. The coupon below is 


for your convenience in ordering several 


items. 


8lb See all the World here in America 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 
feet long. Lithographed in full color. 
Shows 9 outstanding beautiful spots 
in America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. In- 
cludes 4 lesson topics. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


32b Folder describing 103 35mm filmstrips 
for classroom use. ‘These are classi- 
fied into fifteen filmstrip series. High- 
lights of the new folder are the de- 
scriptions of the five new filmstrips in 
full color on Contemporary American 
Painting. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 

Courses in Railroad Subjects—a 32- 
page booklet listing more than 260 
colleges which offer courses in civil, 
electrical, mechanical engineering, 
transportation and traffic management. 
Also contains information on technical, 
co-operative, and home study courses. 
Copies for teachers, vocational guid- 
ance counselors. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 


33b 


34b The Tachistoscope—an Investment for 
School Learning is explained and 
analyzed in the current issue of Visual 
Review. This timely and interesting 
subject of flash recognition training 
is covered completely from correct 
classroom setting to record mainte- 
nance on improvement. The value of 
the training as a regular part of the 
school program and valuable research 
findings are also covered. (Society 
for Visual Education ) 


Literature on the RCA “400” projec- 
tor, describing its ease of operation, 
brilliant picture and rent set 
(RCA Victor ) 

Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram for School and Community. 
Booklet describes materials and sug- 
gests effective ways to develop a com- 
munity-school program in nutrition 
education; also, a folder describing 
“The School that Learned to Eat, 
film for teachers, parents, community 
groups, older boys and girls. (General 
Mills ) 

Pamphlet on Montana Pete’s Square 
Dance Album Number One. It shows 
the complete outfit for beginners and 
tells you where the Practice Records 
and el eat Instruction Book may be 
obtained. (M. M. Cole Publishing 
Co. ) 

Catalog of Business Books is an ex- 
cellent source of information about 
books available for teaching any skills 
in the field of health, physical educa- 


35b 


36b 


39b 


4lb 


tion, recreation, outdoors, crafts, 
sports, dance, etc. (A. S. Barnes and 
Company ) 


Use Tuis Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed 


for each item checked. 
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From You to Us 


Dear Frank: 

Seldom has any state association pre- 
sented a publication as attractive as the 
September issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TeacuEerR. The cover is a beauty. The 
new text type is excellent, and the whole 
book shows the results of careful planning. 
The content, too, is high in value and in- 
terest. 

My congratulations go to you, Mary 

Helen Crawley, and all others who had a 

in this notable achievement. It cer- 

tainly starts the year off on the right foot. 
FRANCIS S. CHASE 


Many others had a part in the Septem- 
ber issue, and we share your commenda- 
tion with them. Thank you. 


Dear Miss Crawley: 

In reading the excellent issue of the 
September TENNESSEE TEACHER I was 
stopped in my tracks by this sentence on 
page 19: “To depict the entire pageant 
of history that has strode (italics mine) 
across the region . . .” 

In this form of the past participle “has 
strode” in good standing? 

F. G. WOODWARD 
Austin Peay STaTE COLLEGE 


We're not sure, Dean. Maybe not, but 
what would you have said? 


Dear Mary Helen: 

Congratulations on the new “face” of 
THe TENNESSEE TEACHER. It is exciting! 
Hope more are to follow. The reproduc- 
tion is excellent and the accompanying 
article will be of value to me in my art 
classes. 

I still have in my files the articles on 
the Cornwell murals published by your 
magazine several years ago. These I use 
when orientating my pupils for our an- 
nual pilgrimage to Nashville. 

LOLA HINSON 
NortH CHATTANOOGA JUNIOR 
Hica 


We are happy to learn that it is useful, 
and excited that it is exciting! 


Dear Miss Crawley: 


I have received your advance copy of 
Tae TENNESSEE TEACHER. The multi- 
color picture on the front makes it look 
even more grown-up. The whole arrange- 
ment is excellent. The editorial page is 
well done and attractively prepared. All 
in all, you have done a very excellent job. 
Your article entitled “The Man for the 
Job,” I have read with a great deal of 
interest. I feel sure that you and Frank 
with the support of his excellent staff will 
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These columns are set aside for your 
comments about the Association in gen- 
eral, the Tzacuer in particular. So-—if 
you can’t come, write. 





maintain a very high quality of activity 
for E.T.E.A. 
MACK DAVIS 


ExecuT:tvE SECRETARY, 
E.T.E.A. 


With your help and support, we shall do 
our best. 


Dear Frank: 

You have done it! From small talk, the 
new dress, new type, “And So Again”—to 
the Joneses who are following. Thanks a 
million! 

SAM THOMPSON 

Thanks a million to you, too. It’s nice 
to please the former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


Dear Mary Helen: 

I think you did a swell job on the ar- 
ticle in the September TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, which tells the story of our su- 
pervisors’ group meetings. We appreciate 
so much your taking the time and trouble 
to visit our meetings and write the story. 

MARY BAKER 


The pleasure, to coin a phrase, was all 
ours. We're glad you liked the story. 


Dear Miss Crawley: 


Our copy of the October TENNESSEE 
TEACHER reached us today. 

May I thank you, sincerely, for the very 
excellent position you gave our advertise- 
ment. Your attention and interest in ad- 
vertising our texts makes for a long and 
pleasant relationship. I am sure that our 
representative, Earl G. Routon, also ex- 
presses his appreciation. 

FRANCIS X. NULTY 
SitveR BurpETT COMPANY 


We do our best, sir. 
portant to us. 


Advertising is im- 


Dear Mary Helen: 

Congratulations. You've done a fine re- 
modeling job on your journal. Your cover 
is outstanding—the best in the group, I 
think. Not just because of the four 
colors (at which I can only gasp enviously ) 
but because of its beautiful and unusual 
balance. 

LUCY PAYNE 
Asst. Ep., The Indiana Teacher 


Such praise is sweet. Thanks, Lucy. 





-planning 
the audio . vied 


program - 
If you are starting your program, 


What is the first item of equip- 
ment you should buy? 


AN ADEQUATE, PORTABLE 
SCREEN. 


Would you buy a rectangular or 
a@ square one? 


SQUARE BY ALL MEANS. 


If doubt tin 
eee ah it a iF lee piss ad whecs 

vertical, or try nrg none poems 
with the 84,” x in” opening) 

What size should you buy? 


ONE LARGE ENOUGH TO 
PROJECT THE MATERIALS 
FOR EVERY PROJECTOR YOU 
PLAN TO BUY IN YOUR LONG- 
RANGE PROGRAM THE NEXT 
5 YEARS. 


Where can you obtain such a 
screen? 

LET ME CALL, AND WE’LL 
WORK 'OUT YOUR PROBLEMS 
TOGETHER. 











You may request, without ob- 
ligation, assistance in your prob- 
lems from 


Robert W. Swatts 
Consultant 


206 Lonsdale Dike 
Telephone 3-6504 


Knoxville 16, Tennessee 

A Complete Program Is 
My Service To You 

Mr. Swatts: ; 
Kindly send me information about the 
following subjects which | have checked: 





— tape 





| am interested in: 


—— starting an audio-visual 
progrem; 

—— expanding ovr present 
program; 


and would like for you personally to 


call upon me on or about................... 





(Name) 





(Title or Position) 





(Street address) or (Rural Route) 





(City) ” (State) 











$1 











Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
— 944 pages, with thumb 
index 












At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40, noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 

rary, fromevery field B 
f human activity. Alpha- FF 
betical arrangement. — 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 

























Both books have been prepared 

bye same editorial staff that made WEB- 
ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 

TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 

Authority” for classroom and library use. 

Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


B-4¢ 

















Send for Catalogue 


HARLOW 


CORPORATION 
CHATTANOOGA 


PUBLISHING 
OKLAHOMA CITY 








TEACHERS you can 
BORROW by MAIL 


> ® 
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Borrow the fast, confidential, and 
convenient way—BORROW BY 
MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this loan plan. 
Your school board, friends, or merchants not contacted. 
No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly pay- 
ments—no principal payments required during your 
payless vacation months. For full particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon below and mail today. 
NO OBNIGATION. 


/MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 Sioux City, lowe} 
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Too Little Time 


“Vital” and “crucial” are two words 
that have been much over-worked in re- 
cent years. We have been through our 
thesaurus, and we can’t find others that 
will express our feelings about a book that 
came to our desk this fall. So we must 
say, once again, that here is a book that 
treats of a problem both crucial and vital. 

MINUTEs To Mipnicut, dealing with the 
international control of atomic energy, is 
the first in the atomic science and educa- 
tion series to be published by the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. Edited by 
Eugene Rabinowitch, with a foreword by 
Carlos P. Romulo, it is a compilation of 
reports and speeches from the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission. The 
purpose of the book is to acquaint people 
with the actual course of negotiations, with 
the large areas of agreement already 
reached and with the true character of the 
disagreements which have obstructed this 
search for sanity. It is authoritative and 
unbiased. Most important of all, it is 
complete. Herein is recorded the attempt 
by the United Nations to find a way to 


guard the world against the threat of 
atomic warfare. 
In his introduction, Mr. Romulo, presi- 


dent of the fourth session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, says, “This 
booklet contains a documented story of 
the first attempt, carried on mainly 
through the United Nations, to place 
atomic energy effective interna- 
tional control. 

“The attempt ended in deadlock, but 
not in failure. For this is one case in 
which mankind cannot afford to fail and 
has emphatically and repeatedly refused 
to concede failure. .. . 

“The difficulties that stand in the way 
of effective international control are not 
insuperable, as the articles in this booklet 
prove beyond doubt. The avenues to 
agreement are limited only by our paucity 
of vision or lack of good will. There may 
be some justification for delay; there can 
be no excuse for failure.” 

No teacher who pretends the slightest 
interest in social studies can afford to ig- 
nore this book. While it is not suitable 
for high school class use, it is readable, it 
is important, it is vital. Order from the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, for $1.00 per 


copy. 


under 


How to Learn 


“The greatest sources of learning, 
order of greatest effectiveness, are: 1. Ex- 


HoH 






periencing a thing directly, 2. Seeing a 
picture, film, or model of the thing, 3. Be- 
ing told about it by one who had experi- 
enced it directly, 4. Reading about it.” 

Since the second best way to learn is 
through audio-visual aids, perhaps we 
should pay more attention to how to use 
them most effectively. To help along those 
lines we recommend Avup10-VisuAL Ma- 
TERIALS AND TECHNIQUES by James Kin- 
der. The time has passed, according to 
Dr. Kinder, when one may learn the 
mechanics of motion-picture projection 
and say, “I am qualified to use audio- 
visual aids.” Modern school programs de- 
mand teachers who can vitalize teaching, 
not “gadgeteers who only push buttons.” 
Gadgeteers won't like this book, but 
teachers will. Order from American Book 
Company, New York. 

Business Math 

The third edition of EssEnr1ALs oF Busi- 
NESS ARITHMETIC by Kanzer and Schaaf 
is ready for use. Real problems drawn 
from modern business practice, bookkeep- 
ing and simple economics are included. 
A separate section on the fundamental 
processes is provided for students who 
need remedial work. Each lesson has pre- 
liminary drill, motivating problems, model 
solutions, instruction, discussion, written 
exercises and ~ thought questions. ill 
statistics are up to date. You'll want to 
investigate this book from D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, at $2.36. 

For Children 

ADVENTURE WitTH Books is a reading 
list for pupils in grades one through six, 
complete with publishers and prices. Short 
descriptions of each book seem, from a 
sampling evaluation, to be reliable and 
truly descriptive. Annotated and graded, 
arranged by topics, the listing will be 
useful for elementary school teachers and 
librarians. From the National Council of 
Teachers of English, sixty cents each; ten 
or more, fifty cents each. 
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Published by the Fideler Company 


Let’s Read Ab out Books ABOUT BOOKS as geography readers; others 


These books offer a new and superior method 
of using large, vivid photographs and lively 
texts for presenting facts about life in other 
lands. They have the enthusiastic approval of 
students and teachers alike, because the pages 
of these books show as well as tell. Students 
actually see how these people live. 


are using them for supplementing and enriching 
instruction. Whether for general study, addi- 
tional research, or pleasant informative read- 
ing, every student is delighted by a vivid 
portrayal of everyday living as given by the 
clear, realistic text and informal pictures. Pub- 
lished by the Fideler Company. 

Price $2.36 each postpaid. Order from the 


Many teachers are using LETS READ Tennessee Book Company, Nashville. 
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Coca-Cola glacé” ~ 


In Switzerland, where winter 
sports are part of national 

e life, Coca-Cola awaits the sportsman 

at scores of Alpine refectories. Like thirst, Coca-Cola 
knows no season. It’s a favorite, summer or 
winter—in Alps or Alleghenies, with 

those zestful people who, when they play, 
like to play refreshed. 





Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1980, THE COCA-COLA COMM 








